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“The letter that sold $100,000 worth of books” 


“The letter that sold $100,000 worth of books’’ is 
: one of the many fresh-from-business examples that 
spur the student on to higher levels of work in the 


wo 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
by Dr. R. R. Aurner 


This text has become popular almost overnight. It is 
overflowing with interesting examples and thought- 
provoking problems that encourage the student to 
study correct English as an interesting, living force 
in business. He is shown the dollars-and-cents value 
of correct, effective writing. He is placed in a real- 
istic atmosphere because he is given a book that is as 
interesting as fiction. The modern business letter is 
the motivating factor from beginning to end. This is 
truly a different type of text in business writing. It 
contains plenty of instruction in grammar, but the 
grammar is worked into the assignments when the 
student discovers a need for “‘the tools’’ of effective 


expression. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is available in two 
editions. The complete edition is divided into two divisions: Division 
| is devoted to effective writing; Division Il is devoted to special 
types of business communications. The abridged volume is devoted 
entirely to principles of letter writing and the writing of special 
types of letters. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Two Opposing Influences 


Business education everywhere is facing a serious problem. On one hand, 
efforts are constantly being made to adjust business education, so as to prepare 
students more adequately to meet the demands of business occupations and 
to function intelligently as citizens in a highly complex economic order. 


To these ends subject matter is being vitalized and expanded. Teaching 
methods are being constantly improved. These adjustments are being recom- 
mended as a result of research conducted by enlightened leaders. Enlightened 
business teacher-training institutions all over the country are developing 


better teachers — teachers who are well equipped to do good work in teaching 
business subjects. 


On the other hand, business education and the teachers of business sub- 
jects are being criticized by the administrators of our schools. The assertion 
is made by some that business teachers are ill-prepared to train students for 
positions in the business world. Others assert that instructors seem lacking 
in a knowledge of subject matter and in the appreciation of the larger objec- 
tives of business education. Still others say that business teachers have nothing 
constructive to offer for business curricula or business education courses. 


Here are two radically opposed statements: first, that business teachers 
are making adjustments to meet new demands and, second, that business 


teachers are not adequately prepared for the work they are supposed to do. 
Is either true? 


The answer is largely to be found in the fact that the teachers who are 
filling many positions in business education are not the ones who have re- 
ceived the proper training. There should be no criticism, therefore, of com- 
mercial teachers in general. The difficulty lies with the employment standards 
utilized in the selection of these teachers. These standards, to mention only 
a few, include (a) the employment of the home-town boy or girl to fill the 
vacancy on the staff, (b) the employment of a relative of a member of the 
school board or of any other influential citizen of the community, (c) the 
employment of an unemployed person who is known by the one responsible 
for hiring teachers. Those who hire these teachers have a perfectly kind in- 
tention, but it is kindness directed toward the smallest number concerned. 
The importance of sound preparation for teaching is not considered. 


The harm done the whole generation of high school] students by putting 
the responsibility for their business education in the hands of unqualified 
teachers is lost sight of in the wish to emplov a resident of the community or 
someone else who chances to be known to the person in charge of employment. 


This problem places before business educators the responsibility of edu- 
cating employers of business teachers to understand what to require of an 
applicant for a business teaching position. It 
is our responsibility to acquaint school ad- 
ministrators with the preparation which qual- Neder | uoldio 
ifies persons to provide the kind of business etnat ot Gees 
education that the students of a community Ohio University 
are entitled to have. Athens, Ohio 
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Business Education in the Economic Upheaval 





‘In no other curricula of the secondary schools 
are there so many opportunities available to the 
instructor to illustrate by concrete examples 
the social ideals, civic cooperation, economic 
understanding, and wise use of leisure----.’’ 





by 
William Halnon 
Department of Education 
Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dr. Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University presents a vivid picture of the present 
economic upheaval. He states: “The world is 
suffering from an unprecedented economic upset. 
Dire distress has been visited upon every land. 
Pessimism is rampant. Confidence in the eco- 
nomic structure under which prosperity has been 
achieved in the past is shaken. People are be- 
seeching their governments to right economic 
wrongs and to cause the doors of opportunity to 
swing wide once more that they may resume their 
jobs, earn wages, buy goods to meet their needs, 
educate their children, and lay up something for 
their old age or the needs of possibly more imme- 
diate rainy days.”! He continues his description 
by pointing out “that governments however 
potent cannot accomplish the impossible. . . 
They are not geared for speed. The execution of 
their slowly-arrived-at plans must await the 
motions of an even slower-moving public opinion. 
Hence relief in this direction though sure to come 
may be long delayed. In the meantime an eco- 
nomically disjointed world must make the most 
of the situation while seeking a permanent cure 
for the economic ills now afflicting all the peoples 
of the earth.” 

This brief description summarizes the essen- 
tial features of the present economic upheaval as 
it affects our present discussion. However, it is 
necessary to give another quotation from the 
same source in order to bring the economic situa- 
tion into relationship with business education in 
our secondary schools. With reference to un- 
employment, Nichols states: “Unemployment is 
not a new thing. There always is unemployment 
in some industry somewhere . . . The army of 





the unemployed for the first time in any national 
economic upset numbers among its recruits ex- 
white-collar job holders in large numbers. Junior 
clerks, senior clerks, salespeople, sub-executives, 
department heads are all represented. These are 
the products of our commercial schools. Their 
plight is a challenge to commercial education 
and guidance.”? Accepting the challenge that 
the plight of the “ex-white-collar job holders” is 
the concern of commercial education and guid- 
ance, and rightly so, yet it cannot be claimed 
that the present condition of this group is due 
solely to weaknesses prevailing in commercial 
education and its guidance program. It is ob- 
vious “that a properly functioning program of 
vocational education and guidance should tend 
to lessen the seriousness of necessary occupational 
readjustment’’’ as Nichols points out, yet under 
abnormal conditions in the business world all 
forms of normal readjustment break down. More- 
over, the business and commercial concerns must 
accept a large share of the responsibility for ade- 
quate or inadequate readjustment within their 
own companies. 

The conditions briefly described here leave 
out of consideration another group of individuals 
whose outlook on life and whose opportunities in 
the business and industrial world are of peculiar 
interest to everyone engaged in the field of edu- 
cation, and particularly to those concerned with 
business education. This group is the high school 
and college graduate group. This discussion will 
consider only the high school graduate. It is 
worth while to summarize the situation which 
confronts this ever-increasing army of young 
people and to analyze the philosophy of life that 


IF. G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933). 


‘Ibid 
"Ibid 
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must inevitably permeate the group. This group 
arrived at the hour of graduation and confronted 
a universal upset: industry and commerce at a 
standstill and leaders in these fields helpless to 
stem the tide of unemployment or unable to re- 
adjust business conditions or solve their prob- 
lems—a world glutted with overproduction yet 
millions starving for want of the necessities of 
life — a world in which faith in industrial and 
commercial institutions has been shaken —a 
world which these young people did not create — 
a condition with which they had nothing whatso- 
ever to do — a world of their elders’ making. 


In view of this situation it is not difficult to 
realize the. philosophy and attitude of these 
young people. Years of education and training 
were apparently wasted. To what end shall they 
apply their knowledge; where shall they seek 
employment when all doors are closed? What 
ideals and standards of living shall they hold 
fast to? To whom shall they turn for guidance 
and advice? If one is an optimist then he may 
claim that these searching times will develop in 
these young people courage, initiative, persever- 
ance, and other admirable traits. Granting this 
hope for a number of the young people, yet it is 
equally true that this period of depression will 
develop in a large number of these young people 
hopelessness, fear, pessimism, cynicism, and an 
inevitable lowering of ideals and standards of 
life. 


In the uncertainties of this critical period 
members of this group in ever-increasing numbers 
are turning to their teachers in high school for 
guidance and direction. Many of them are en- 
rolling in the business departments of the schools‘ 
as graduate students, apparently buoyed with the 
hope that by this means they may obtain a job 
no matter how uncongenial the work may be. 
It is possible to carry this situation one step 
farther and to note that today a desire for advice 
and vocational guidance, a turning in increasing 
numbers of the members of the junior and senior 
classes of our high school to business education 
permeates our school systems throughout the 
land. It is apparent, therefore, that this condition 
constitutes a grave responsibility for our public 
schools, and above all, for the instructors and ad- 
visors in business education. An overview of the 
student population of the business education de- 
partments of our high schools will emphasize the 
gravity of-the situation that exists. 


This student population may be divided 
roughly into three groups: the first group repre- 
sents those students below average mental ability 
who are incapable of meeting the test of the so- 
called college preparatory curriculum. The sec- 
ond group comprises those students who pursue 
business courses for social and personal reasons 
only. The third group includes those students 
that enroll with the view of training for a position 
in the business world. Each of these groups is 
augmented today and each presents its own pecu- 
liar problems. While it is understood that the 
educational and social values which accrue from 
business education shall not be denied to any 
student, yet the increased enrollment in groups 
one and two create teaching problems for the 
instructors in business education, the solution of 
which must inevitably detract from other services 
of great moment. For example, never in the his- 
tory of business education has there been a 
greater need for sane, careful, intelligent educa- 
tional and vocational guidance — guidance based 
primarily upon a careful survey and practical 
knowledge of the business conditions and oppor- 
tunities for employment that exist in a commu- 
nity. 

Never has there been greater need for the 
exercise of intelligent choice in the selection and 
training of students who possess the level of gen- 
eral intelligence, business abilities, and social apti- 
tudes essential to success in the business world. 
Never has there been greater need for restating 
the policy of business education departments — 
that no student shall be trained for a position in 
the business world who does not possess the 
qualifications necessary for success in that posi- 
tion. This policy calls for sympathy, yet firm- 
ness, in guiding, into other educational or voca- 
tional channels, students who cannot succeed in 
the business world. 


It is pertinent at this point to review at least 
a few of the aims and objectives of business edu- 
cation and to stress again those interrelationships 
that must exist among all phases of secondary 
school activities. It is generally recognized today 
that business education on the secondary school 
level cannot complete the business training of the 
students enrolled in its courses, but that it simply 
provides an orientation period, a preliminary 
training for initial contact occupations on the 
part of its graduates. Secondary business educa- 
tion not only gives a preliminary training for 


‘Nore: It is suggested here that high schools in which a large number of graduate students are enrolled, organize classes for such 
students along the lines of their special needs and interests, rather than enroll them in the several high school classes. Such graduate classes 
would give point and direction to the work offered. They would enable a teacher to utilize techniques of instruction, subject material, and 
advisory procedures which could not be used under ordinary conditions. Such graduate groups would eliminate the introduction of a student 
element into a high school class. If a high school accepts the responsibility for the further education of this ever-increasing group of young 
people, then it is a question of adopting a plan of this nature or continuing an undefined policy of enrolling graduate students haphazardly 


in the various curricula offerings of the school 
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business occupations, but also gives students a 


wider and more vital concept of the various pos- 
sibilities for advancement. 


In this way business education vitalizes and 
motivates the world of business for its graduates. 
Moreover, business education opens up a field of 
study whereby students become conscious of, and 
gain an insight into, the complexity of the busi- 
ness world. The interrelationships and interde- 
pendence that a student discovers in all phases of 
business — within an organization itself — be- 
tween one business and another — between gov- 
ernment and business — between labor and capi- 
tal — between producer and consumer — give a 
new concept of the place of business in a social- 
economic order and dignify for him at least his 
place in the business world. This viewpoint takes 
into consideration at least two objectives of busi- 
ness education. In the first place, it advocates 
the development of that technical skill essential 
for initial employment; secondly, it stresses a 
forward-looking, intelligent conception of busi- 
ness relationships. 

Added to these objectives is one that portrays 
the interrelationships that must exist between all 
phases of school activities. It may be classified as 
the “social objective,” although this terminology 
is open to objection. What is included in the 
term “social objective” is simply the building of 
an adequate background of general education which 
creates correct social attitudes, standards, and ideals 
and leads to a clearer understanding of social 
institutions and the relationship of the individual 
to such institutions. The term “social objective” 
in business education embodies the aims and ob- 
jectives of secondary education. It emphasizes the 
fact that business education is preeminently social 
in nature and recognizes the individual as a co- 
operative member of society. In no other curricula 
of the secondary schools are there so many oppor- 
tunities available to the instructor to illustrate by 
concrete examples social ideals, civic cooperation, 
economic understanding, and the wise use of 
leisure — in short, to vitalize the aims and ob- 
jectives of the secondary schools. No discussion 
of the aims and objectives of business education 
would be complete without reference to the need 
for vocational guidance. 


It is not possible within the scope of this 
article to discuss fully this topic. It is not too 
much to say, however, that the success or failure 
of business education rests upon the adequacy or 
inadequacy of its guidance program. The steps 
in this guidance program may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: (1) A careful and comprehensive 
survey and job analysis of the available business 
positions in the community. A summary of the 
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initial standards and requirements for each posi- 
tion together with a knowledge of the possibilities 
for advancement in connection with each. (2) 
The development of acceptable socia! standards 
and attitudes on the part of the students. (3) A 
prevocational or exploratory period. .(4) A period 
of specific preparation for a definite position. (5) 
Guidance on the job. This requires cooperation 
between the instructors in business education and 
the business employer. 

It is worth while to remember in any discus- 
sion of aims and objectives in education that 
such aims and objectives are purely abstract 
terms. It is necessary that each teacher shall 
analyze and reconstruct these aims and objectives on 
the basis of his own experience so that they may 
possess functional value for him. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there can never be absolute con- 
formity in aims and objectives in education, nor 
would such conformity be desirable. Again it is 
worth while to repeat what has already been 
stressed — that aims and objectives in education 
possess value only in so far as they function in 
classroom situations as guiding and selective 
factors. In this connection it is of interest to re- 
view briefly the conclusions drawn from a business 
survey conducted by a senior student in the field 
of commercial education at Western State Teach- 
ers College.6 The purpose of this survey was to 
discover the demands of business organizations 
relative to initial emplovment and, on the basis 
of these demands, modify if necessary the cur- 
riculum offerings of commercial education. The 
usual procedure was followed. A questionnaire 
was sent to business leaders and personnel man- 
agers of various business concerns throughout the 
country and the replies tabulated. Here are the 
results: 


QUESTION I. What educational standards do you 
set in the selection of your employees? 


The answer to this question revealed that 80 
per cent of industrial leaders require a high school 
education as a minimum standard. Fleven per 
cent required four years of college or university 
training. The requirements of the remaining 9 
per cent were scattered among “no standard,” 
“eighth grade graduation,” and “private business 
college graduation.” A number of side lights on 
this question are interesting: 10 per cent of the 
replies indicated that tests were emploved as 
educational standards for entrance to employ- 
ment in combination with high school or univer- 
sity training. No information as to the type of 
tests employed was given, however. A study of 
these tests by instructors in business education 
in our high schools may have a bearing on the 
work offered. In a number of cases a differentis 


‘Roman Rydeski, Student in Secondary Education, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1931. 
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tion in educational standards of entrance were 
indicated for men and women. High school grad- 
uation was required for women while college edu- 
cation (2 to 4 years) was required for men. Again 
high school education was established as a stand- 
ard for clerical positions and university training 
for “‘key jobs.” 


QUESTION I. Jn the selection for promotion of 
your employees, what educational standards do you 
take into consideration? 


The data on this question emphasized the fact 
that selection for promotion was based upon 
tests in approximately 40 per cent of the cases 
Again no information was given as to type of 
tests or what material was included in them. It 
would be of value to discover if these tests were 
compiled by the personnel manager of the busi- 
ness concern and composed the basis of a formal 
examination, or if the word simply covered the 
ability of the individual to satisfactorily meet the 
tests of his job. If the latter is true, then the basis 
for promotion may be stated as “ability to do the 
work.” This requirement was given by I§ per 
cent of the employers as the sole standard which, 
coupled with the 4o per cent already referred to, 
would give approximately 55 per cent. This 
clearly indicates that in the majority of cases the 
basis for promotion is simply ability to do the 
work. Individual characteristics such as initia- 
tive, integrity, loyalty, industry, personality were 
emphasized in a number of cases. It may be ac- 
cepted, however, that such characteristics are 
consciously or unconsciously taken into account 
in any case of promotion and that the estimate of 
such characteristics is purely subjective. 


QUESTION Ut. Check the subjects with which a 
young man or woman entering your employment 
should be familiar. 

The compilation of the answers to this ques- 
tion gave the following subjects in order of fre- 
quency: typewriting, business organization, busi- 
ness correspondence, stenography, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, accounting, salesmanship, and 
banking. 

It was significant to note, however, that in 
30 per cent of the cases, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy were stipulated as subjects with which 
women only were required to be familiar. In a 
few cases the general comment was added that 
an applicant should be familiar with the work for 
which application is made. There is an intima- 
tion here that specialization is essential. 


QUESTION IV. Do you encourage your employees 
to continue their education? 

Check the plan of education generally followed 
by the employees. The answer to this question is 
obvious. Employers definitely encourage their 


employees to continue their education. It is of 
interest to observe, however, that in 25 per cent 
of the cases this type of education was provided 
in training schools owned by the company; 25 
per cent was carried on through correspondence 
courses; 16 per cent in vocational schools; 16 per 
cent in private business colieges. Various other 
sources of education such as university extension 
courses, city colleges, and American Institute of 
Banking, were mentioned. The significant fact to 
be noted here is that business concerns deem it 
worth while to provide training schools as integral 
parts of the organization for the further education 
of their employees. It is obvious that in such 
schools greater specialization and more specific 
training may be given to meet the business con- 
ditions of the company. However, a question 
arises: Why should business concerns create such 
schools (adding to their overhead by doing so) 


when many varied educational agencies are avail- 
able? 


QUESTION V. Would you give greater considera- 
tion to a person seeking employment if he specialized 
in one of the following fields: (Check). If you do not 
believe in specialization, do not check any. (Note: 
the list of suggested fields is omitted here.) 


An analysis of the answers to this question 
indicates that there is a wide variance of policy in 
the matter of specialization as a basis for employ- 
ment. In 20 per cent of the cases no consideration 
was given to specialization. The remaining 80 
per cent of the cases was equally divided over a 
wide range of business fields such as business or- 
ganization, banking, salesmanship, accounting, 
advertising, merchandising, and business corre- 
spondence. Such a wide variation indicates that 
consideration is given to applicants who are 
specialists in a chosen field. However, the fact 
that 20 per cent of employers do not stress special- 
ization may indicate that in initial employment 
specialization is not essential. 


QUESTION vi. Is a knowledge of a foreign 
language essential to your employees? 


The answers to this question definitely estab- 
lished the fact that a knowledge of a foreign 
language is not essential to employees. In a few 
cases, however, employers stated that a knowl- 
edge of a foreign language was essential because 
of the locality in which the company was located. 


QUESTION Vil. Check the fields of training in 
which employees show a lack of training. (Again 
the list of suggested fields 1s omitted.) 


Forty-three per cent of the employers failed 
to answer this question. A number of them stated 
that they could not point out the weaknesses of 
their organization, others claimed they had a per- 
fect organization. It is to be regretted that this 
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question was misunderstood, as complete returns 
on it would have given valuable information to 
teachers of business education. However, a tabu- 
lation of the remaining 47 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires indicates that employees showed a lack 
of training in the following fields: business organ- 
ization, commercial or business law, business cor- 
respondence, salesmanship, and advertising. In 
this group the field of business organization was 
especially emphasized. 


QUESTION Vill. Check the methods of education 
which make employees more fitted for their job. 


An analysis of the answers to this question 
showed that employers were willing in almost 
every case to cooperate with the schools in the 
promotion of business education. Approximately 
50 per cent of the employers advocated the lecture 
and demonstration method by men of experience 
as a type of educational service. Forty-five per 
cent sanctioned the cooperative plan (practical 
work, one month; theory, one month) while ob- 
servation by classes was advocated by the re- 
maining 5 per cent. 


QUESTION 1X. In the choice of an employee for 
your business, which would you select: (1) A high 
school graduate with a purely academic training 
(four-year high school); (2) A high school graduate 
with a business or commercial training combined 
with an academic training? 


The answers to this question revealed that 
approximately 85 per cent of employers would 
select the person seeking employment who had 
a combined academic and commercial high school 
education (four-year course). This question is so 
poorly stated and the conclusion is so unanimous 
as to have little value. Significance can only be 
attached to this conclusion when more definite 
information is obtained relative to the subjects 
included under the terms “academic and com- 
mercial,” and when it is understood on what 
basis the four-year course is divided into the 
respective fields. 


QUESTION X. J list of subjects 1s given below. 
Check the ones with which you expect your employees 
to be familiar. (Again the list 1s omitted here.) 


A tabulation of the answers to this question 
gave a wide range of subjects, a knowledge of 
which employers deemed essential on the part of 
their employees. The wide variation indicates 
that employers base their judgment of the essen- 
tial subjects on the requirements of the jobs in 
their companies. However, several subjects were 
stressed sufficiently in the replies tabulated to 
have a bearing upon the curriculum of our busi- 
ness courses. English was mentioned by 80 per 
cent of the group. Business mathematics, type- 
writing, business letters, and reports by 50 per 
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cent. Shorthand, business management, business 
law, credits and collections, and psychology were 
listed by 30 per cent. Accounting, business 
organization, office management, banking and 
finance, investment, by 25 per cent. Other sub- 
jects mentioned in a few cases were American 
government, geography, public speaking, adver- 
tising, marketing, transportation, labor problems, 
auditing, statistics, labor saving machines, filing. 
It was of interest to note that shorthand and 
typewriting were listed in a number of cases as 
essential only to women. The high frequency 
given to psychology raises the question as to its 
inclusion in business education in high school. 
Many educators claim that this subject belongs 
primarily to the junior or senior year of college. 
They claim to find a correlation between the 
complexity and depth of subject matter and the 
maturity of scholars upon this college level. It 
is not essential to debate this question here. It 
is essential to ask that if this subject is included 
in the curriculum of business courses, in what 
year shall it be offered, what shall be the dura- 
tion of the course, and what shall constitute the 
subject matter that shall be presented? 

A review of the answers to the questions tab- 
ulated reveal at least two general conclusions. 
In the first place, it is obvious that employers in 
the majority of cases based their judgment of busi- 
ness education in high school largely on the type of 
education which prevailed in their student days. In 
other words they had no conception of the changes 
which have taken place in high school curricula 
during the intervening years. Again it is apparent 
that they evaluated the worthwhileness of busi- 
ness education in high school largely on the pe- 
culiar needs of their organizations. However 
valid these general conclusions may be, it is 
clearly shown that certain conditions exist in 
the field of business education and guidance which 
require revision. The gap between the business 
leader on the one hand and the instructor in 
business education on the other, must be spanned. 
The business leader must come into intimate 
touch with business education in the schools and 
possess a clear conception of the type and scope 
of work offered. 

The teacher of business education must have 
definite contacts with the business organizations 
in the community. He must know the problems 
of business at first hand and have a definite 
knowledge of the qualifications necessary for 
employment and promotion within each business. 
It is time that business leaders and teachers of 
business education cease speaking about cooper- 
ation and begin to incorporate it in daily rela- 
tionships. Two corollaries of this condition are 
self-evident. The first is that teachers in business 

(Concluded on page 273) 
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What Should be the Primary Objective 


by J. H. Dodd 


State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 





One of the characteristics of the present 
time is the tendency of people to question the 
validity of many generally accepted assumptions. 
This questioning attitude on the part of both pro- 
fessional workers and laymen is resulting in a 
reconsideration of many of the beliefs and as- 
sumptions which we have long accepted as being 
true as a matter of course. For a long time in- 
vestigators in the field of the physical sciences 
have in general accepted their guiding theories 
tentatively, feeling that it is only by so doing that 
ultimate truth may be reached. But in the field 
of economic and social organization and practice 
our attitude toward the discovery of truth and 
the degree of our willingness to change our ideas 
are different. 

In the realm of the social and economic world 
ideas which seem to work fairly satisfactorily are 
accepted by the majority as being correct. The 
ideas may not be the best which can be found. 
But the fact that they do work, together with the 
uncertainty and the expense involved in social 
experimentation, is usually sufficient to discour- 
age any radical change in the fundamental ideas 
from which current social practices spring. And 
in the long run it is probable that the general 
attitude of the people to support ideas and prac- 
tices which seem to work at least fairly success- 
fully is desirable. For where the laboratory is 
society and the materials human lives, experiment 
should not be lightly undertaken. 

From time to time, however, occasions arise 
which call for a reappraisal, a reevaluation, of 
former ideas and practices. It becomes evident 
that practices which formerly were adequate to 
meet a need, or which were at least justifiable, 
are not satisfactory under the new and different 
conditions. An example in point is the readjust- 
ment in economic theories which are taking place 


of Commercial Education ? 


‘‘Business education, properly organized and 
taught, can and will contribute more than 
any other recognized phase of public educa- 
tion toward the solution of many of the 
problems now facing us.”’ 


Head of Department of Commerce 


today as a result of the chaotic conditions of our 
economic life. For some time the philosophy of 
“laissez faire” and individualism seemed to work 
fairly satisfactorily. But when this fundamental 
assumption relative to production and distribu- 


_tion demonstrated its inadequacy as a basis for 


modern organization and practice, it became nec- 
essary to modify it. A few stout hearts may resist 
the necessary change, but I am of the opinion 
that a change will come. 

And so it is in the field of education. Once an 
idea gains wide currency and acceptance, it re- 
sists change. So long as it seems to work, any 
proposal to supplant it with a new idea meets 
with disapproval. Even if it is proposed only to 
modify or reconstruct the idea, the suggestion is 
usually scouted by the majority. And again, it 
may be observed that for the welfare of the people 
this may be a fortunate attitude. 

But in the field of education, as elsewhere, a 
change in the fundamental assumptions some- 
times becomes imperative. It must be conceded, 
however, that generally the need for change is 
less obvious than is the need for a change in 
economic organization. 


GENERALLY ACCEPTED OBJECTIVES 


There is almost a consensus of opinion that 
the primary objective of business education 
should be that of preparation for immediate em- 
ployment in the business world. I say “almost” 
advisedly, because there are some who, if they 
have not gone the whole way of subscribing to a 
change in the declared objective of business edu- 
cation, at least are wondering whether the strictly 
vocational objective will be sufficient to warrant 
increased investments in secondary business edu- 
cation. 

An acquaintance with the history of business 
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education in the United States enables us to 
understand why people, educators, and laymen 
generally hold that the primary reason for main- 
taining departments and teachers of business in 
our high schools is that facilities should be pro- 
vided at public expense for those who desire 
training which will enable them to secure a job. 
The avowed purpose of the private business 
school was to offer a type of training which 
would enable young boys and girls — usually be- 
longing to the lower or middle economic levels — 
to do some of the simpler types of work required 
in the rapidly growing business world. As we 
know, when the public schools undertook to give 
courses in business education, they naturally ac- 
cepted the same objectives held by the business 
schools. This was as it should be, because it was 
what the people wanted. 


And so the vocational objective in business 
education has prevailed in the thinking of school- 
men and the public up to and including the pres- 
ent. True, some of us have from time to time 
tried to point out that business education has 
more possibilities to offer the pupil than just 
vocational preparation. But to what extent such 
claims originated from a desire on our part to 
justify our work in the estimation of the classi- 
cists by laying claims to the so-called cultural 
advantages of business education, and to what 
extent these claims came from a genuine appre- 
ciation of the nonvocational possibilities of busi- 
ness education, I do not know. At any rate, we 
have been content—or forced, whichever is 
right — to stress the vocational possibilities of 
business education and to point out that inci- 
dentally business courses also confer other bene- 
fits. 

In my opinion, however, conditions demand 
that we reexamine the declared objective of busi- 
ness education. For some time I have felt that 
it is very possible that vocational preparation 
should not be the main justification for offering 
business subjects in the public high schools. I am 
convinced that now we are actually faced with 
the necessity of making a thorough and unbiased 
examination of the possibilities of the courses 
which make up the field of business education. 
And I believe when we have faced the facts, that 
there is a strong probability that we shall change 
our concept of the proper purposes of secondary 
business education, or that we shall greatly re- 
strict the enrollment in the commercial courses 
in the high schools. 

In the first place, I believe a reexamination 
of the possibilities of business education may 
enable us to make of business education courses 
a type of education that will appeal to those boys 
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and girls who are able to continue their formal 
education after graduation from high school if 
they so desire, as strongly as it does to those 
children who are forced to find employment as 
early in life as possible. In the second place, if 
we cannot change the fundamental objectives of 
business education so as to offer education of a 
nonvocational nature, I believe that we may 
expect a retrenchment in the public support of 
secondary business education. For let us remem- 
ber that if the main objective of secondary busi- 
ness education is vocational preparation, the test 
of its value is its job-getting possibilities. But if 
enrollments continue to increase and at the same 
time the prevocational life of the individual tends 
to lengthen, as it is doing, the demand for youth- 
ful workers will not keep pace with the supply. 
When it becomes evident to the taxpayer that 
the business pupil has little opportunity to secure 
a job after graduation, is it reasonable to expect 
that appropriations for the support of business 
departments in the public schools will continue? 


WHAT IS BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


As a start in the process of revaluing business 
education, may I suggest that we attempt a 
clearer definition or description of business edu- 
cation? At first the suggestion may sound like a 
proposal to demonstate the obvious. But I am 
convinced that if the term business education is 
not a misnomer, further study will yield a new 
understanding of its real connotation. 

With respect to the term “education” we are 
fortunate in that psychologists and philosophers 
have come to a general agreement as to the mean- 
ing of the word. I believe, therefore, that we 
may safely accept Dewey’s definition that educa- 
tion is “that reconstruction or reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of expe- 
rience, and which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience.”! This defini- 
tion of education is partly functional, and for my 
present purpose is very satisfactory, since I shall 
attempt to arrive at a functional definition of the 
term “business.” 

What is business? What does it do? Is ita 
condition, an activity, or a series of activities? 
How shall we distinguish it from other conditions 
or activities, whatever its nature may be? 


By general agreement the field of business 
lies in the province of economic activity. It is 
generally assumed that business is in some way 
related to the activities of production, consump- 
tion, exchange, and distribution. Unfortunately, 
however, we seldom attempt in our thinking and 
discussions to delimit the boundaries of business. 
Too often we are content to assume that everyone 


‘John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916). 
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understands the meaning of the term. But, we 
should perceive that such an assumption is 
risky, because the term is not easy to define. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of the indi- 
vidual activities which constitute the field of 
business. But it is highly desirable that we pro- 
vide a classification for the activities which col- 
lectively make up what we call the business 
world. Such a classification should make for 
clarity in thinking. I therefore offer the following 
as a Classification of the activities of business: 


I. THE MAKING OF JUDGMENTS. Production and 
all of the other activities incident to the func- 
tioning of the economic world involve the 
making of judgments. 


2. THE ORGANIZING AND MANAGING OF THE FAC- 
TORS OF PRODUCTION. Before most of the 
activities of modern economic life can be car- 
ried on, and as a concomitant to economic 
activities, organization and management are 
necessary. More is implied here than the mere 
making of judgments. 


3. THE CARRYING ON OF COMMUNICATION. The 
complicated nature of modern production and 
consumption involves the use of many kinds 
of communication, including spoken and writ- 
ten language, and the use of signs and symbols 
of many kinds. 


4. THE KEEPING OF RECORDS. The variety and 
number of transactions, changes, and condi- 
tions involve in the production and use of utili- 
ties necessitate the keeping of records pertain- 
ing to quantities, values, and conditions affect- 
ing goods and services. 


5. THE FINANCING OF TRANSACTIONS. Practi- 
cally all transfers of goods and services involve 
the use of money and credit. The frequency 
with which such transfers are made suggest 
the importance of this function of business. 


6. PROMOTING TRANSACTIONS AND ECONOMIC 
ENTERPRISE. Utilities exist only with reference 
to wants. They possess value or are esteemed 
only when they are wanted. The enhancement 
of the value of utilities by processes of demand 
creation is recognized as a distinct feature of 
modern business. Promotional activities ex- 
tend from the initiation of productive indus- 
tries to the final production of consumers’ 
goods. 


7. THE BEARING OF RISKS. Risk is an unavoid- 
able concomitant of production. Various 
means have been attempted to eliminate or to 
minimize risks. To the extent that these efforts 
are successful, economies in production are 
effected. 


8 COMPUTING VALUES AND MEASUREMENTS. The 
significance of values and quantities of goods 
must be understood before transactions can 
take place. The use of the symbols and devices 
of mathematics supply the quantitative con- 
cepts necessary to the formation of judgments. 


9. THE MAKING OF AGREEMENTS. Power-to- 
use a good is acquired by might, stealth, or 
agreement. Usually it is acquired by agree- 
ment. To give validity to private agreeménts 
and to define the rights and responsibilities of 
individuals with respect to private and public 
property, social sanctions have been incorpo- 
rated into laws. Thus agreements, which also 
receive social sanction, facilitate the processes 
of production and consumption. 


If we accept the above classification of the 
activities of business it may be stated that busi- 
ness consists of those facilitating services which 
are found in modern economic order, but which 
are not in themselves designed to produce or to 
consume economic goods (and services), but which 
are intended only to economize more immediate 
productive and consumptive efforts. By com- 
bining the connotations of the terms “education”’ 
and “business” which have been suggested, it is 
possible to arrive at an appropriate understanding 
of the term “business education.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Now when we consider the nature and the 
variety of the activities suggested by the various 
phases of business which the classification given 
above implies, we are impressed with the impor- 
tance of business in our social environment and 
in the lives of individuals, whatever their social 
status or occupation. Not only are the business 
activities multitudinous and important in them- 
selves, but their intimate relationship with all 
other economic and social interests and activities 
are such that their true significance can not be 
grasped unless we are intelligent with respect to 
the objectives which industry expects to achieve. 


In the final analysis, the aim of industry is 
the aim of business. On the other hand, the in- 
dustrial worker can not be intelligent concerning 
the world in which he lives unless he comprehends 
the purposes and functions of business. It is 
important that we keep these facts in mind. 


It is true that that which we call the culture 
of a people is the product of the ways by which 
the people react to their environment. It can not 
be otherwise. Hence, if we are to understand 
why ours is and must be American culture, we 
must understand and appreciate that our environ- 
ment is American. That is to say that it is a 
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social environment which is shot through and 
through and interwoven with business and indus- 
try. There is no escape: our culture must be 
largely molded and produced by economic activ- 
ities. We may admire the beauties and glories 
of other cultures in other ages, but we must 
fashion our culture from the materials which we 
have. For better or worse, we are cast in this age 
with all that it implies, and not in the age of 
Homer, Chaucer, or Shakespeare. 

I see no reason why anyone should contend 
that business education should be considered as 
being primarily vocational in its possibilities. The 
world of business is so wide and its implications so 
far-reaching that no one can ever attain a com- 
plete business education. If we have unfortu- 
nately seen fit to teach only a few skills which 
constitute a fractional part of the scope of busi- 
ness education, and if we find that we have trained 
more persons to perform those skills than can 
find an opportunity to use them in vocational 
capacities, that does not mean that we have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of business education. 

If we are now producing an oversupply of 
workers who can perform certain business skills 
at least fairly well, and if we appear to be faced 
with decreased financial support for business edu- 
cation, we should not be discouraged. 

We should set ourselves to the task of reex- 
amining the opportunities which the materials 
which may be derived from business give us. I 
believe that a wider vision of the usefulness of 
business education, together with a reconstruction 
of courses in business, will gain for business edu- 
cation increased recognition. 

For example, there is no reason for regarding 
bookkeeping or accounting as being justified 
mainly because of its vocational possibilities. 
Around a framework of accounting can be con- 
structed a course rich in economics, business ad- 
ministration, money and banking, commercial 
law, the nonvocational value of which will make 
the business and industrial world and the world 
of politics vastly more meaningful to the future 
citizen. Business arithmetic can be made what 
it should be—a vehicle for understanding the sig- 
nificance of monetary and quantitative values in 
the affairs of the world, the economic functions of 
government, investments, business organization 
and management, and financial organization. 
Thus regarded, these two subjects which have 
for so long been considered as possessing only 
vocational uses acquire inestimable values for 
everyone. If comparisons could be made quanti- 
tatively, it is my belief that their nonvocational 
values would far outweigh their vocational values. 

An example of what may be accomplished 
by a new approach to the study of the possibilities 
of business subjects is strikingly demonstrated by 
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the courses in introductory or junior business 
which have rapidly grown in favor within the 
last few years. ‘The writers of texts in junior 
business inadvertently won new recognition for 
business education; they intended to provide a 
foundation for technical business subjects, and 
perhaps intended to provide information which 
would be useful in helping the students to find a 
vocation for which they might be best fitted by 
natural inclination and ability. They are evolv- 
ing a course which is becoming popular because 
of its nonvocational appeal. And as texts and 
materials are improved, the course will grow in 
the esteem of the public. 

If my position with respect to proper aims of 
business education is unusual, it is because my 
contemplation of the nature of education—its 
processes and its functions in the life of the indi- 
vidual—and the subject matter which is to be 
derived from business activities convinces me that 
what we call “business education” is not dis- 
charging its obligations to society so long as it is 
primarily concerned with narrow vocational train- 
ing. Of course, we should continue to offer facil- 
ities for training those who wish to acquire a 
high degree of skill in a few of the techniques of 
business with the immediate objective of securing 
a job. But, we must not allow the vocational aim 
to obscure the broader horizon of usefulness 
toward which we may move if we but lift our 
eyes. 

I trust that I will not be charged with being 
an impractical visionary if I state that business 
education, properly organized and taught, can 
and will contribute more than any other recog- 
nized phase of public education toward the solu- 
tion of many of the problems now facing us. 


WANTED— 
SUGGESTIONS 


Teachers frequently ask for suggestions 
in regard to classroom decorations and 
literature for the bulletin board. Please 
submit to the editor of THe BALANcE 
SHEET your suggestions of kinds and 
sources of specific literature, pictures, ad- 
vertisements, and other items that can be 
utilized in decorating the walls of commer- 
cial classrooms and in stimulating interest. 
These suggestions will be tabulated and 
published later in THe Batance SHEET. 
Address: Editor of THe BaLaNnce SHEET, 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Practical Practice for Junior Business Training 


A Project in Record Keeping 


by 


Joseph De Brum 
State Teachers College 
San Jose, California 


Tue keeping of records is perhaps the 
most salient phase of the course in general busi- 
ness training. However, the keeping of records 
as mentioned in this article is not synonymous 
with bookkeeping, despite the tact that many 
laymen interpret it in this manner. Bookkeeping, 
as most of us understand it, is the art of keeping 
logically, neatly, and concisely those transactions 
executed by the various businesses. It is com- 
monly thought of as a vocational subject. On the 
other hand, record keeping, as it is most generally 
termed in junior business training, is a “con- 
sumer” business subject. In other words, record 
keeping will aid the students to keep their own 
records, varied as they may be. 


Most authorities include the following under 
the subject of record keeping: personal budgets, 
personal income and expense records, family 
budgets, and family income and expense records. 
These are good, but are they the only worth- 
while parts of record keeping that students might 
find helpful to themselves as consumers in the 
future? What of those students who might some 
day open up small businesses that would require 
the keeping of some records? They should at 
least know enough about record keeping to install 
simple records. 


It is with this idea in mind that the following 
problem-project is devised. The problem which 
follows is for a school lunch-store business. With 
the principles of this problem mastered, the stu- 
dent can apply this knowledge to the keeping of 
records of almost any small cash business. Surely 
the value of giving a problem like this can be 
realized when we see that many students will in 
the future want to keep an account of the business 
activity in beauty shops, haberdasheries, restau- 
rants, clubs, sport shops, and other very small 
enterprises not requiring a comprehensive book- 
keeping system. 


This problem-project was administered to a 
ninth-grade junior business training class at the 


Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose, 
California. It was given as the final work for the 


topic of record keeping. Budgeting and keeping 
of personal and family records were prerequisites. 
Very little instruction and help were given in 
this problem, for it was desired that the students 
bring in all the related knowledge they had re- 
ceived from personal and family record keeping, 
They did remarkably well in adapting the prin- 
ciples they had learned to the working of this 
small business problem. 

Principles which the students learned from 
personal and family record keeping which they 
could apply to the keeping of records for a small 
cash business may be summarized as follows:! 


1. Payments of money are for various purposes, 
such as lunches, fares, entertainment, and education. 
It is well to know how much money is spent for these 
different purposes; therefore, the payments of money 
should be distributed among the various factors in- 
volved. Then the payments as a whole should be en- 
tered in a total column called “Payments.” (Savings 
is classified as a payment because we actually take out 
money and put it in the bank. It is a payment to our 
thrift account in the bank.) 


2. If receipts of money are from many sources, 
they, too, should be distributed among the factors from 
which they come. The sum of all of the money coming 
in is entered in the total column called “‘Receipts.” 


3. The distribution of income and expenses among 
the various factors involved forms one check upon the 
accuracy of the total income or the total expenses. This 
may be expressed by saying that the sum of the factors 
involved in paying out of money is equal to the total 
payments; that the sum of the factors from which 
money is derived is equal to the total receipts. 


4. Records must be kept strictly up to date. 


5. A “balance” or amount of money on hand for a 
certain period may be ascertained by subtracting the 
total payments from the total receipts. This forms a 
second and more important check upon the validity of 
our expense record. In other words, the balance of the 
period should equal the actual money we have on hand. 
If these two are unequal, then we have forgot to record 
some of our expenses or income, we have made arith- 
metical errors, or we have failed to differentiate some 
of the expenses from the income. 


6. To close the expense and income record, add 
each column of the factor involved in payments. Add 
the Total Payments column. Then add on scratch 
paper the totals of the various factors involved in pay- 
ments and see that this agrees with the sum of the Total 
Payments column before progressing any further. Do 


1E. H. Crabbe and C. D. Slinker, General Business Training (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1931), Chaps. XIV-XV. 
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similarly with income, if it also is distributed under 
various headings. 


Ascertain the balance by subtracting Payments 
from Receipts, and add this to the Payments column 
which should have the lesser figure. Then these two 
columns, Total Receipts and Total Payments, will 
agree. Next draw double lines under all money columns. 
Bring down the balance for the new period by entering 
it in the Receipts column, for that is actually the 
amount of money you have to start out for the new 
period. 


Other principles the students need to know 
before working out the following problem-project 
or one similar to it are as follows: 


1. A cash book is a record book in which cash re- 
ceipts are entered on the left side and cash payments 
are recorded on the right side. A cash book contains a 
series of transactions of strictly a cash nature. 


2. Any expense that is in any way related to oper- 
ating the lunch counter and candy table is recorded 
under “Lunch Department Expenses.” Any purchase 
of articles which are to be sold to students for their use 
in school or otherwise is entered under “Supplies.” 
(This may include pencils, ink, erasers, and drawing 
paper.) Purchases of foods (meats, vegetables, pastries, 
and candies) are entered under “Foods.” Anything 
which is for general use or which cannot be classified 
solely under the other columns provided is entered 
under “General.” 


3. On the “Receipts” side of the cash book money 
coming in from the sale of foods is recorded in the 
“Foods” column. Money from the sale of school sup- 
plies, in “Supplies” column; from other sources, in 
“General” column. In the “Investment and Balance” 
column the initial investment and balances are en- 
tered. (This is not the procedure followed in regular 
cash books, but for purposes ot simplicity, it is well to 
put these in this column in order that the students can 
prove the “Total Income” column by adding up all 
the columns from which the income is comprised.) 


4. At the end of a certain period business people 
desire to find how much they have made during the 
period, and how much they are worth at the end of the 
period. For our student-store business we shall deter- 
mine our profit, or money made during the period, by 
means of a Statement for Determining the Profit. The 
form of this statement is in Illustration I. 
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Illustration I 
Statement for Determining Profit 


Balance (money on hand)................ x 
Add assets: 
IR 5 isnt wicnseneaw ees x 
Equipment (Less deprec.)...... x 
Miscellaneous...............-- x 
Unexpired assets.............. x x 
re ae iss aids hy paawoaeieon xx 
Less initial investment.................. x 
Po oineios Ganctesdescwoceweneas x 


a. Here the teacher makes it a point that students 
know precisely what are assets, inventories, net worth, 
initial investments, depreciation, and unexpired “as- 
sets.” 


b. A simple method of determining depreciation is 
as follows: 

(1) Estimate the time that you intend to use 
the equipment or furniture. (In the case in this 
problem Ned and Nora intend to operate for two 
years.) 

(2) Estimate the amount of money that the 
asset will bring when you are through using it. 
This gives what is termed “scrap value.” 

(3) Subtract the scrap value from the cost of 
the asset when it was new. This difference is 
the depreciation, or what the asset will cost you 
over the period of usage. 

(4) Get the ratio of the particular period in 
question (one month in this case) to the whole 
period of usage (two years). Multiply the total 
cost of the asset to you for the whole period of 
usage by the ratio obtained. This gives the 
actual depreciation for the period in question. 

c. Let it be understood that the net worth at any 
particular time is the amount of our possessions in 
terms of money. It is how much we are actually worth 
at that particular time. Hence, inculcate in the stu- 
dents’ minds that the difference between the net worth 
at one particular date and the net worth at a subse- 
quent date will equal the net profit or deficit for the 
intervening period. 


A suitable cash book form for the problem is 
shown in Illustration II. 


Illustration II 

























































































Cash Book 
Cash Receipts Cash Payments 
ys invest~ a | Lunch my 
Date | Explanation a Ea —_ oie Food| Total ||| Date | Explanation — nn 9 pa Food| Total 
ance| =| \} _____—_————idt pense} _| 
Sept.| aan 2 | Il Sept. pe ‘aie | 
16 |Investment | 120. | 16 |Rent | 40. | | 
—| ee Sewer ——— 
|Lunch Sales 9. Paper | | | 6.50 | | 
ian 1 re | See | | 
Pencils | 130. Patry | | | _ - |1.50| 48. 
ad | —_ a a ae oe 
17 |Supplies Sales 6. | | 17 |Glassware 3 | | | 
suteanie — 
{Lunches | 113. | | Groceries | | 14.60] 








Note: It is well to add all the various receipts items and payments items at the end of each day and put the total of these in the “Total” column 


as illustrated above. Skip a space between each business day. 
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THE SNAPPY SANDWICH SHOP BUSINESS 
PROBLEM-PROJECT “ 


Ned and Nora have just graduated from high 
school. They both wish to go on to college but 
find that they absolutely can not afford it at 
this time. They decide, therefore, that they will 
earn enough money in the next year or two to 
enable them to go to college in the near future. 
Ned suggests that they open a little student res- 
taurant right across the street. from the high 
school. Besides offering the students a good 
lunch, they intend to carry a small stock of school 
supplies such as paper, pencils, and ink. 

High school starts on September 21. Ned 
and Nora, after carefully looking around for a 
suitable and reasonable place to carry on their 
business, find an attractive vacant store one-half 
block from the high school. They start paying 
rent on it from September 15, rent being payable 
one month in advance. Mr. Jason, owner of the 
building, has furnished it completely for Ned and 
Nora with the exception of plateware, silverware, 
and glassware. 

Ned and Nora have named their restaurant 
the Snappy Sandwich Shop. Now they decide 
that they must keep a record of their income and 
expenses. They adopt the cash book system as 
the most feasible method. 

They start business on September 15. The 
following are the transactions: 


September 16 


Ned and Nora put in $60 each as initial investments 
to start business. 


Pay rent for one month, $40. 

Gave check to Valley Hardware Co. to cover the 
following: 

50 glasses @ .06. 
Dishware (second hand), $18. 
Silverware, $14. 

From Kress they buy: 

10 packages of napkins @ 2 pkgs. for 15c. 
20 yards white oil cloth @ 8c per yard. 

The Lincoln Market and the Sunshine Bakers 
are to furnish the shop with most of the food. The 
agreement is that the food shall be paid for at the end 
of each week. 

Paid license fee for year to city, $6. 

Sundry foods, 98c. 

Several passers-by are attracted by the neat and 
clean little shop, so they stop in. At the beginning of 
the day there was ten dollars in the cash register; now 
it contains $18.30. The difference is the amount taken 
in for meals. 

17 

Bought two electric bulbs @ 15c. 

Miscellaneous, 15c. 

Sundry foods, 23c. 

Lunch returns, $6.40. 

Bought from Keystone Confectiorery eight boxes 
of assorted candy bars, each box containing a dozen 
bars. Wholesale the candy is 33c a dozen. Gave the 
confectionery a check for the entire amount. 


18 
Lunch returns, $9.60. 
Bought erasers, ink, rulers, paper, etc., $22.50. 


19 
Lunch returns, $4.30. 
Drew check in favor of Sunshine Bakery for $2.50; 


in favor of Lincoln Market for $8.43. Rule and balance 
the cash book. 
21 

School starts! 

There are two cash registers — one in ine school 
supplies department and one in the lvach department. 
Each is used exclusively for its respective department. 
This is done so that Ned and Nora can tell how much 
was received for school supplies and how much was 
received for food. 

There was $6 in the school supplies cash register at 
the beginning of the day; at the end there is $16.60. 
Lunch sales amount to $26. 

Two boys were employed from the high school to 
help serve tables and to wash dishes. Their remunera- 
tion is as follows: two meals a day free and $1.50 a 
week for each (payable at the end of each week). 


22 


Receipts from sale of supplies, $9.73. 
Receipts from lunch sales, $21. 


23 
Bought white paint, 45c. 
Food receipts, $19.50. 
Sold supplies, $4.30. 


24 
Food receipts, $22. 
Supplies sold, $3.00. 
Sundry foods purchased for cash, $1.19. 


25 
Food receipts, $16. 
Supplies receipts, $1.30. 
Sold 6 old books for different students amounting 


to $4.50. Retain 20% for commission; gave balance to 
students. 


Paid student for typing menus, $1.65. 


26 
Food receipts, $6.60. 
Drew checks in favor of Sunshine Bakers, $12.32, 
in favor of Lincoln Market, $48.20. 
Paid two boys who help, $1.50 each. 
Balance and rule books. 


28 
Food receipts, $17.29. 
Supplies sold, 95c. 
Paid Keystone Confectionery for candy and gum 


$4.30. 


Bought flowers for tables in lunch room, $1.20. 


29 
Food receipts, $13.64. 
Sold supplies amounting to $1.60. 
Tips from customers, $1.30. 


Bought fifty three-cent postage stamps for general 
use in business. 
30 


Lunch sales, $16.25. 
Supplies receipts, $6. 
October 1 


Bought broom, 65c. 
Bought two cook books, $1.25 (both). 
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October 1 


Food receipts, $17. 
Supplies sold, $3.60. 


2 


Food receipts, $13. 

Bought ten dozen eggs from a rancher @ 12c per 
dozen. 

Bought supplies for cash, $7. 


3 
Amount received from lunches, $8.50. 
Paid boys who help, $1.50 each. 
Gave check to Sunshine Bakers, $12.50. 
Check to Lincoln Market, $40. 
Rule and balance books. 


5 

Amount received from lunches, $22.50. 

High school club of thirty members holds its meet- 
ing at the Sandwich Shop trom 8 to 11 in the evening. 
Refreshments were served. Charge for each person, 35c. 

Supplies sold, $7.50. 

6 


Food receipts, $18.50. 


Flowers bought from nursery, 95c. 


7 


Bought sundry foods for cash, $2.36. 
Bought soap and cleansers, 72c (for lunch room 
use). 


Food receipts, $16.10. 


8 


Nora had to be away today, so a girl student from 
the high school was hired for six hours. Paid her 35c 
an hour. 

Food receipts, $16.40. 

Sold supplies, $4.30. 


9 


Food receipts, $14.30. 

Returned inferior candy to confectionery. 
bursed in the amount of $2.40. 

Student typed menus, paid her $1.35. 


10 


Reim- 


Food receipts, $7.30. 

Paid two helpers $1.50 each. 

Paid Sunshine Bakers, $14.50. 

The amount of food bought from the Lincoln 
Market amounted to $32.50. However, some of the 
food was spoiled when it was received, so it was returned 
and Ned and Nora were given credit for $2.50. Gave 
check for balance. 
$4 P aes advertising bill to the High School Herald, 


Rule and balance. 
12 
Food receipts, $28.50. 


13 
Paid girl for extra work, $1.40. 
Had to make good a two-dollar check which was 
returned to us as “uncollectible” by the bank. 
Bought flowers, $1.15. 
Incidentals, 49c. 
Paid repair man $1.50 to fix radio which was lent 
to Ned and Nora. 
Receipts from lunches, $40.60. 
Supplies sold, $9.00. 
14 


Replaced six glasses which Nora broke. Each glass 
costs 10c. 
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14 


Putchased sundry foods, 42c. 
Overcharged student 20c on his lunch last Monday. 
Paid him that 20c today. 
$3 P eee to audunchaiey fund of high school, 
” Food receipts, $22.22. 


15 


Purchased from confectionery four boxes of candy 
bars, $1.80 (for all of them). 

Miscellaneous, 52c. 

Lunch returns, $14.80. 

Supplies sold, $6.40. 


16 


Paid Farmer-Dell Dairy for cream, milk, and 
cheese used during the month, $44.50. 

Food receipts, $16.70. 

Sold supplies, $1.55. 

Senior class has party in evening. Receipts from 
this for refreshments and so forth amount to $20. 

Paid Sunshine Bakers, $9.80. 

Drew check in favor of Lincoln Market, $22.60. 

Paid the two helpers each $1.50. 

Miscellaneous, 24c. 

Gas, $8.20 (lunch room expense). 

Electricity, $4.50 (general). 

Telephone, $2.30 (general). 

Rule and balance the books. 


Yesterday school closed for a week’s vacation on 
account of an institute meeting for teachers. Since 
none of the students and teachers are to be around 
school, Ned and Nora believe that it will not pay to 
stay open, so they close the shop until school reopens. 

Ned and Nora wish to know how they stand finan- 
cially in the business. The way they determine this is 
to work out a Statement for Determining the Profit. 
With the following additional information, determine 
the financial standing of the Snappy Sandwich Shop: 


Ne ED esas o.csse0ewedescasuey $18.95 


Supplies inventory................... 15.50 
Silverware, scrap value at end of the 
two-year period estimated at........ 6.00 
Glassware, scrap value............... .60 
DUN WETS, SCEAD VAINE. 60.000... s2006000 6.00 
License paid for one year; one month of 
this right is already used. 
Miscellaneous inventory.............. 2.00 


Profits are to be divided equally between Ned and 
Nora. 


To the Student: 
1. How much did Nora make during the month? 


2. How much did the license cost during the 
| ae 


3. What was the depreciation cost during the 
month on silverware?_.........-- , on dish- 


4. How much more did the Lunch Counter costs 
(Food and Lunch Room Expenses) exceed the 
Supplies Department Costs? 


5. How much more income was received from the 
Lunch Department than was received from the 
si. re 


6. Do you suppose that Ned and Nora will make 
more next month? Why? 
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ProsBaB Ly the first and most important 
problem that is forced upon most small high 
schools today is: “To keep, or not to keep the 
commercial department.” In these days when 
strict economy is the watchword and some de- 
partment, or departments, must be sacrificed, it 
is a serious problem. At first thought it seems to 
be a purely administrative problem, but the 
teacher must always be ready to justify her de- 
partment both by word and results, so it may not 
be out of place to discuss our objectives and see 
whether there is a justifiable place for them in a 
small high school. 

It seems to me that in addition to the ob- 
jectives that apply to all high school courses, the 
commercial department has three worthy objec- 
tives of its own, and I feel that they are equally 
important: 

1. To train pupils in certain skills for which 
there is a demand in business organizations. 

2. To give another class a chance to explore— 
to learn more about business, what office work is 
like, and what traits and abilities are needed in 
business, so that they may choose their occupa- 
tions wisely. 

3. To offer another class, who do not plan to 
enter strictly business vocations, business infor- 
mation that will prove useful to them in whatever 
vocation they may choose. 


No matter what the size of the school, be it 
in a large city or small town, the objectives are 
the same. Local conditions will determine which 
objective should be stressed more than the others, 
but none should be neglected. In the small high 
school the opportunity for exploration and ac- 
quiring business information is more important 
than in the city where young people have a better 
chance to learn about occupations from contract 
and observation. ‘The last two objectives are, 
therefore, the ones to be emphasized in the small 
school, for the demand and opportunities for em- 
ployment in the business offices are of little im- 


Some Problems in Commercial Edu- 
cation in the Small High School 


by 


Mrs. Cora A. Wilson 
Constantine High School 


Constantine, Michigan 


portance in a small town where, in most cases, 
the business man does his own bookkeeping and 
employs no stenographer. 

What do the young people of the small com- 
munity do when they finish high school? The 
largest percentage probably stay in their com- 
munity and take whatever they can find in the 
way of a job — on the farm, retail salesman in a 
small store, or such factory work as may be 
available. Some commercial education is cer- 
tainly of help to them. Some of these same young 
people may be the future business men in their 
communities. Others, of the more adventurous 
type, will go to nearby cities to seek their fortunes 
and will be very glad to have the business train- 
ing they received in school. They may be able 
to get jobs that would not have been open to 
them without it, and by taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by evening schools they may 
be able to fit themselves for something much 
better. Several boys and girls have gone from 
our small school to city jobs and have been very 
successful. They would never have had the in- 
spiration or necessary preparation if there had 
not been a commercial department in their school. 

Of course, they can get this training in a 
business school after finishing high school, but in 
many cases the family finances will not allow it. 
Others with high hopes and aspirations might 
spend money and time only to find that they did 
not like office work, or were not fitted for it. 
How much better that they do their exploring in 
the public school, and then go on to college or 
business school if they can. 


But what about the many graduates who do 
not find the occupation of business to their liking, 
or have other ambitions —a profession or a 
trade? Do we have nothing to offer them? Cer- 
tainly we have, for no matter how well they may 
understand their trade or chosen profession, they 
are doomed to failure, or to work under some one 
else, if they do not know how to manage their 
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business affairs. A knowledge of business terms 
and principles is of practical value to every indi- 
vidual, no matter what his vocation. A student 
who has taken commercial subjects in school 
should be a more intelligent buyer and be better 
able to protect his rights. He will be able. to 
speak the merchant’s language and see the trans- 
action from both sides. This is a training for life. 
That is the aim of a high school education. The 
trend in commercial education today is away 
from the vocational objective and toward the 
social. There never was a time when business 
was so highly organized, and never a time when 
the masses needed to be so well informed in order 
to transact business intelligently. 


Of course not all commercial subjects are 
equally valuable for the small high school curricu- 
lum. I think typewriting is usually conceded to 
be a very useful art in this mechanical age, but, 
on the other hand, shorthand is taught chiefly 
for exploratory purposes in a very small high 
school. A year of shorthand will show a girl who 
has dreams of becoming a secretary whether she 
has ability. General business training, business 
arithmetic, commercial law, and salesmanship are 
of practical value to every high school student. 
Business correspondence may be included in the 
regular English courses. 


Bookkeeping seems to be a debatable subject, 
some claiming that the vocation of bookkeeper is 
becoming unimportant and that general business 
training should be substituted for bookkeeping 
in the high school. I cannot in this paper do the 
question justice, but in the October issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET there was a fine discussion on 
“The Social-Business Objective of Bookkeeping” 
that every commercial teacher should read.' I 
have always maintained that there are many 
individuals and business men who still use the 
pen on the same old journals and ledgers and 
that every individual should know how to keep a 
simple set of books. General business training 
does not give enough practice to enable the aver- 
age student to keep records. Last year I tried a 
semester of each and liked the plan so much that 
I am following the same plan this year. 


Commercial subjects in small high schools 
are usually electives, as very few students take a 
straight commercial course and nearly every stu- 
dent takes one or more commercial subjects. 
General business training, typewriting, and busi- 
ness arithmetic are sometimes offered in the first 
two years of high school. The more mature the 
student, the more he gets out of any commercial 
subject, but nearly half of those who enter high 
school drop out within two years. It is important 
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that they be given an opportunity to acquire 
some knowledge of business. 

As to texts, of course those which emphasize 
the things which will be of the greatest help to 
the particular group we are teaching will be best 
suited to our needs. Each teacher must study the 
situation and work that out for himself. Super- 
intendents have very definite ideas on the sub- 
jects sometimes, but the final decision is usually 
up to the teacher. An elaborate study of large 
corporations and intricate organizations may be 
of questionable benefit to him. He needs to know 
how to take an inventory; endorse a check prop- 
erly; reconcile his bank statement; figure the cost 
of his job, or crop, or interest on borrowed money; 
and perhaps how to make out an income tax 
report. 

Space and equipment are quite a problem in 
some schools. Typewriting is usually the most 
popular course. Typewriters have to be in a 
special room. It should be well lighted and 
equipped with tables and chairs suited to stu- 
dents of different sizes. The tables may be made 
in the manual training department, if there is one 
in the school, but chairs present a more difficult 
problem. If there is a chair that can be easily 
adjusted, and is sturdy enough for the classroom, 
I have never heard of it. There is a good oppor- 
tunity for a teacher with inventive genius to 
make his fortune. 


The commercial teacher usually has to teach 
from four to six subjects. Typewriting instruction 
has to be sandwiched in when she can find the 
time. We have twelve typewriters — which is 
more than a good many small schools have, I 
imagine — and there are thirty-two enrolled for 
two periods each. That means that every type- 
writer would be in use five periods of the day, if 
all the students could arrange their work to get 
into two of these five classes. I try to have every 
student in one of three classes that I can super- 
vise, and he may take the other period when he 
can conveniently arrange it. There are always 
some students in the room to keep an eye on. 
Our school board found the cost of replacing and 
maintaining typewriting equipment higher than 
they could afford, so last year they began charg- 
ing a fee of $1.00 a semester. I feared that many 
students would find it impossible to take the 
course, but the enrollment has been about the 
same as before. 

Bookkeeping students seem to need more 
room for their bookkeeping material than the 
ordinary desk affords, but I can see no reason 
why laboratory tables, or those used part of the 

(Concluded on page 273) 


tHarry H. Hatcher, “The Social-Business Objective of Bookkeeping,” Taz Batance Sgeet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., October, 1933), pp. 63-67. 
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Editing a Mimeographed School Paper 


by 


Ernest Walker 
Worth Township High School 
Whitestown, Indiana 


Every school needs an 
agencv for keeping students, patrons, 
and the community in constant touch 
with its activities. With such an 
agency school spirit is fostered; school 
enterprises encouraged; accuracy, in- 
telligence, tact, and initiative are de- 
veloped in the students who partici- 
pate; and a “‘School-Community Con- 
sciousness” is created which will build 
bonds of common interest between the 
school and the community. A well- 
conducted school paper can be that 
agency. 

Many schools, however, cannot 
afford the great cost of frequently 
published papers when it is necessary 
for them to depend upon the press away from 
school. The mimeographed school paper is the 
answer to their problem. 

The responsibility for the management and 
publication may fall upon one of several groups. 
An organization in the school or the English or 
commercial department may edit the paper. The 
commercial department is naturally the most 
logical because of familiarity with typewriters and 
the stencil process. 

As soon as an interested group agree or are 
chosen to edit the paper, a permanent organiza- 
tion must be built up under the direction of a 
faculty advisor. 

This organization may be divided into five 
groups: (1) an editorial or “managing” depart- 
ment, (2) a reportorial staff, (3) a stencil depart- 
ment, (4) a mimeograph and distribution depart- 
ment, and (5) an advertising department. All 
five departments should be under the direction of 
an editor-in-chief who in turn must consider the 
faculty advisor as his superior in case of contro- 
versy. 

All of the positions under the five departments 
should be selected from the editing group by the 
faculty advisor or some one who is familiar with 
the capabilities of the individuals in the group. 
It is not best to permit the staff positions to be 
filled by election, as many times this degenerates 
into a popularity contest and the ones most cap- 
able of filling the positions are not selected. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth” is an old 
saying that should be applied in selecting the 





members of the editorial group. Posi- 
tions should be created only when 
there is an actual need. For the aver- 
age school an editor, assistant editor, 
social editor, sports editor, art editor, 
and a business manager are sufficient. 
In many.instances the supplies needed 
to publish the paper are provided by 
the school board. It therefore is not 
necessary for the staff to raise money 
for this purpose. 

The editor-in-chief should have all 
of the qualities of a natural leader, for 
it is his duty to guide the destinies and 
dictate the policy ot the paper. His 
position is that of staff manager, yet 
he must be a worker, capable and will- 
ing to fill any position on the staff if he is needed. 
The editor should be fairminded and thoughtful. 
He should have good judgment and be a student 
respected by both faculty and students. With 
the help of the assistant editor he may read 
proof on all that enters the columns of the paper, 
assign reporters to cover certain functions, plan 
the manner in which the paper is to be made up, 
and confer with the faculty advisor and make 
suggestions on any intricate problem that may 
come up. 

The assistant should aid the editor in man- 
aging the staff. He may also assign reporters to 
certain happenings, aid in writing up news sto- 
ries, and write headings for the articles appearing 
in the sheets. 

The social editor assigns reporters to social 
events, receives stories on personal happenings, 
aids in rewriting poorly written stories, and pos- 
sibly aids in reading proof. 

The work of the sports editor is in the field of 
athletics. A boy, preferably an athlete or athletic 
manager, can best fill the position. With the aid 
of the reportorial staff he prepares all sporting 
news. He may prepare, or assign some one to 
prepare, an impersonal, newsy column about ath- 
letes and athletic happenings. This column 
should contain facts, not “‘dope.” 

On the shoulders of the art editor falls the 
doing of all hand lettering necessary in the pub- 
lication. An art student could fill the position 
easily. He may prepare snappy cartoons for the 
advertising department or illustrate a news story 
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or a coming event with a small humorous draw- 
ing. Styli of different sizes, screen plates, and 
lettering guides will be of great help in producing 
neat work. If a Mimeoscope is not available, 
pictures may be reproduced satisfactorily by 
placing a copy of the picture to be used under 
the stencil and tracing with a stylus. It is well 
for the art editor to keep a collection of pictures 
and drawings that may be used in the publica- 
tion. 

The business manager must collect money 
from subscriptions it the paper is sold, receive 
money from advertisements, and pay all bills. 
He should keep accurate and complete records of 
all receipts and expenditures. 

Six to eight boys and girls may make up the 
reportorial staff. They should be students who 
have a keen memory, the ability to recognize and 
evaluate news, and a sense of humor. Above all, 
they should be tactful and courteous. If reporters 
are chosen who are members of school organiza- 
tions, first-hand information concerning the hap- 
penings of clubs and extracurricular activities 
can always be obtained. Stories prepared by re- 
porters should go to the editorial department for 
proof reading and, if necessary, rewriting before 
they are placed on the dummy sheets. Dummy 
sheets are exact duplicates of the sheets as they 
will appear in mimeographed form. 

The stencil department must be made up of 
only the most painstaking, accurate, patient, and 
careful typists. It is their duty to place all articles 
received from the editorial department on dummy 
sheets and later cut stencils from the proofed and 
corrected dummies. Instructions for cutting 
stencils appear in all typing texts. All column 
lines and lines setting aside advertising and pic- 
ture space should be drawn before any copy is 
transferred to the stencils. 

The members of the mimeograph department 
“run” the paper. It is also their duty to staple 
the sheets together, preferably at the sides, with 
some type of stapling machine. They distribute 
the finished copies to students. They may also 
prepare the mailing list and send copies of the 
papers to other schools as exchanges. They must 
be patient, neat, and careful workers, for by neg- 
ligent handling of the mimeograph and newly 
imprinted sheets, they may spoil the appearance 
of the issue. They must from practice and study 
know when and how to ink the duplicator so that 
the finished product will be a clean, easily-read 
sheet. In case the students are not thoroughly 
familiar with the use of the mimeograph, the 
manufacturing company ‘will gladly send infor- 
mation on its use and care. 

The advertising department is necessary only 
when the paper must be self-supporting. The 
members of this department should be wide- 
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awake, intelligent students who are popular and 
well acquainted about town. Their chief duties 
will be to fix uniform advertising rates (generally 
sold per column inch), prepare advertisements to 
present to prospective advertisers, solicit the 
advertisements in such a way that a feeling of 
good will may be maintained, collect for adver- 
tisements sold, and distribute copies of the paper 
to advertisers. The department should be careful 
not to oversell certain business establishments. 
The transfer of the advertisement from the orig- 
inal copy to dummy sheets and to stencils should 
be supervised by this department so that adver- 
tisements will be placed in the paper according 
to the wishes of the advertisers. 

It is considered best to “pyramid” the adver- 
tisements up the side of the page next to the fold 
on left-hand sheets and next to the outside on 
the right-hand sheets. Pyramids are formed by 
placing the largest advertisements at the bottom 
and tapering off with the smaller ones. The pyra- 
mid should not cover the entire bottom and 
should not reach the top. Do not place advertis- 
ing matter on the front page. 

The purpose of a newspaper is to carry news. 
What is news? News may be defined as “‘things 
that happen that others like to hear about.” 
Staff members may be taught that the word 
“news” comes from the initials of the four direc- 
tions of the compass: N, E, W, and §; therefore 
“things that happen that others like to hear 
about”? may come up anywhere and anytime. 
Staff members should carry note pads to jot down 
information about happenings which may be 
worth publishing. Unusual, humorous, and out- 
of-the-ordinary happenings make good feature 
articles and stories. Students who are able to 
“sense” their value, make the most efficient 
workers. 

There are certain places such as class meet- 
ings, athletic contests, school programs, and 
plays, which always yield stories. Reporters 
should therefore be present. Visits to the princi- 
pal’s and superintendent’s offices sometimes bring 
to light information which may be converted into 
excellent stories. 

“Who, What, When, Where, and Why” cover 
the information that should appear in the news 
story. Accurate information presented in correct 
English is essential. Misspelled names, wrong 
dates, and other haphazardly secured data have 
no place in a news story. 

The first paragraph of an article should con- 
tain the story in brief. Following paragraphs go 
into detail. Snappy, interest-arresting headlines 
will enliven a paper greatly. Headlines should 
contain information about what is in the story. A 
bit of humor may be used. Alliteration will at- 
tract attention. “Lester’s Lunch Lifted” may be 
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the heading over the story of a boy who has had 
his school lunch stolen. 

Original copy transferred to dummy sheets 
should be typed in columns with the words and 
sentences spaced and divided so that they will 
not strike column lines or extend into another 
column. For the ordinary 84x II size paper, 
two columns 3 % inches wide are best. A single 
line drawn completely around the page, boxing 
in all the material will make the sheet much bet- 
ter looking. 

Students’ editorials which express opinions 
and offer unbiased comment on things of interest 
to the school may be made an interesting part of 
the paper. Editorial opinion which is contrary to 
the administrative policy of the school should 
not be published. 

The paper is most successful that contains 
special features to which readers may look for- 
ward. A newsy athletic column which gives inside 
facts is always relished. Some member of the 
staff mav be able to create a comic character 
along the lines of “Abe Martin” or “Doc Rock- 
well,” and may be able to write a pungent, witty 
paragraph or short poem for it. The mathematics 
department may present trick problems with 
solutions appearing in the following editions, or 
the home economics department may furnish a 
“Beauty Hint” similar to the following: “To 
keep that ‘school girl complexion,’ drink plenty of 
milk each day.” 

The name for the paper may be selected by 
the staff, or a contest may be conducted among 
the students of the school. Names selected should 
be worthy of the school, its spirit, and its activi- 
ties. If the school is near the place of an import- 
ant historical occurrence, that may be made the 
basis for the name. 

Since names should suggest dignity and be 
symbolic of the school, flippant names such as 
“Tattler” or “Chaff” are inappropriate. Some 
names that are on a much higher plane are: 
“Washingtonian,” “Campus Crier,” “Argus,” 
and “‘Hi-Post.” 

The name should be attractively made up to 
head the paper. A definite style for printing the 
name should be developed and adhered to in each 
edition. 

Following are some observations which will 
be of help to a group preparing a paper: 

Errors in spelling and typing indicate incom- 
petency on the part of the staff. Care should be 
taken to eliminate them. 

The best sheets are obtained from stencils 
that have been cut with a slow, even touch. See 
that the ribbon lever is set for stencil cutting 
before any keys are struck. 

Dirty keys make an ugly, ragged stencil. They 
should be cleaned after cutting each column. 
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When the left column has been cut, roll the 
stencil completely through the machine and re- 
insert it for the right column. 

Slang has no place in a high school paper. 

Each column on the stencil should be carefully 
read before it is taken from the machine. If an 
error is found use correction fluid to make the 
correction. 


Have frequent staff meetings and discuss how 
to better the publication. 


Keep the mimeograph clean. It will do better 
work and produce cleaner copies. 


It is a good idea to publish a calendar of com- 
ing events in each issue. 


Only the latest and most interesting news 
should appear on the front page. 


Student literary productions, such as poems 
and short prose articles, make interesting reading. 
Always give credit to the author. 


Not only reporters but also every member of 
the staff should be on the lookout for news. 


Liberal margins and plenty of space between 
headings and stories make the paper much more 
attractive. 


Make personal mention of as many students 
as possible in your paper. Do not mention one 
certain person too often. 





ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
In COMMERCIAL LAW 


A new series of law tests may be 
obtained to correlate with 
COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters 
and Pomeroy. There are eight 
tests in the series. They can be 
used with other texts if the sub- 
ject matter is properly correlated. 
They sell for sixteen cents a set, 


subject to a school discount. 


Teachers of law should write for 
samples. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
hicago San Francisco 




















NEWS and VIEWS 


As a teacher of bookkeeping, I have felt for 
some time the need to show the student a visual 
picture of bookkeeping procedure as a whole. I 
have therefore developed the following chart 
which shows the various steps in bookkeeping as 


Visual Instruction in Bookkeeping 


the BALANCE SHEET 





student in mimeographed form or it can be drawn 
on the blackboard. For purposes of explanation 
and discussion, it should be drawn on the black- 
board and should remain there until the various 
processes are firmly fixed in the minds of the 
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The chart should be explained to the student 
step by step. Each process is indicated by a 
letter. The following key explains the chart: 


1. (a) 


Purchases of merchandise on credit are 
entered into the Purchases Journal. 


(b) Cash payments are entered into the 
Cash Payments Journal. 
(Right side of cash book.) 


(c) Cash receipts are entered into the Cash 
Receipts Journal. 
(Left side of cash book.) 
(d) Sales of merchandise on credit are en- 
tered into the Sales Journal. 


(e) All other transactions which cannot be 
entered into the above four journals are 
entered into the General Journal. 


2. (a) Fromthe Purchases Journal the accounts 
listed in the “‘accounts credited” column 


are posted to the Accounts Payable Ledger. 


(a-1) From the Purchases Journal the totals of 
the columns are posted to the General 
Ledger. 

(b) From the Cash Payments Journal the 
accounts listed in the “‘accounts debited” 
column are posted to the Accounts Pay- 
able Ledger. 

(b-1) From the Cash Payments Journal the 
totals of the columns are posted to the 
General Ledger. 

(c) From the Cash Receipts Journal the ac- 
counts listed in the “accounts credited” 
column are posted to the Accounts Re- 
cetvable Ledger. 

(c-1) From the Cash Receipts Journal the 
totals of the columns are posted to the 
General Journal. 

(d) From the Sales Journal the accounts 
listed in the “accounts debited” column 
are posted to the Accounts Receivable 
Ledger. 

(d-1) From the Sales Journal the totals of the 
columns are posted to the General Led- 
ger. 


From the balances of the accounts in the 
General Ledger, a Trial Balance is pre- 
pared. 

(b) From the balances of the accounts in the 
Accounts Payable Ledger, an Abstract of 
Accounts Payable is prepared. 

(c) From the balances of the accounts in the 

Accounts Receivable Ledger, an Abstract 

of Accounts Receivable is prepared. 


The final balance of the Abstract of Ac- 
counts Payable is verified with the bal- 


3. (a) 


5. (a) 


ance of the Accounts Payable Control 
Account in the General Ledger. 

(b) The final balance of the Abstract of Ac- 
counts Receivable is verified with the 

balance of the Accounts Receivable 

Control Account in the General Ledger. 


The Adjustments are prepared from the 
information in the registers and the in- 
ventories. 

(b) From the information contained in the 
Trial Balance and Adjustments, the 
Working Sheet is prepared. 


6. From the Working Sheet the following are 


prepared: 

(a) Balance Sheet. 

(b) Adjusting entries (Journal form). 
(c) Closing entries (Journal form). 
(d) Statement of Profit and Loss. 


7. (a) Adjusting Entries (journal form) are en- 


tered into the General Journal. 


(b) Closing Entries (journal form) are entered 
into the General Journal. 


8. Adjusting and closing entries are posted from 


the General Journal to the General Ledger. 


g. From the General Ledger the Post Closing Trial 


Balance is prepared. — Theodore Fruehling, 
The Thornton Fractional Township High 
School, Calumet City, Illinois. 
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Annual Meeting of National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools 

During the convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation in Cincinnati, the 
National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools held its annual meeting. Headquarters 
were in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

One of the main topics of discussion at the 
meeting was the proposed N. R. A. code for 
private schools. Officers of the association re- 
ported a very successful meeting. 

The new officers and board of directors are as 
follows: President, B. F. Williams, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Secretary, H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md.; 
Vice-President, E. M. Hull, Philadelphia, for the 
Eastern Division; J. F. Fish, Chicago, for the 
Central Division; Thomas B. Bridges, Oakland, 
Calif., for the Western Division; and Willard J. 
Wheeler, Birmingham, Ala., for the Southern 
Division. 

President Williams presided as toastmaster 
at the annual banquet. Those who made after- 
dinner speeches were: D. D. Miller, Cincinnati; 
Willard J. Wheeler, Birmingham; T. B. Cain, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; C. A. Bliss, Columbus, Ohio: 
P. S. Spangler, Pittsburgh; A. F. Tull, Detroit, 
Mich.; and H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Rkkeeping wnrAtructton 


Double the value of your course 








The new conception of bookkeeping is to train students for useful 
and efficient life in whateyer occupations they may follow. In the 
usual time allotted to the bookkeeping course, you can bring out 
the customary vocational values, but these values will be enhanced 
through the broader training for intelligent citizenship. 


The revised edition of 2QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 


ING is a new text for a new era in business education. All potential property 


90% CENTURY omnes need this type of training. 


AC OUNTING The approach is through the fundamental equation which became popular in 
_L. Piet, Paul A. Carlson the sixteenth edition. The approach is simplified; progress is more rapid; the 


training is broader. 





Fundamental principles are developed logically and rapidly. These are then 

applied in terms of the business man, the individual, the householder, the pro- 

fessional man, the doctor, the banker, the retail merchant, and all other forms 

of social and business enterprises. Both the social and the vocational values of 
7 bookkeeping are emphasized. The principles are developed in a way that 
will permit training for the usual vocational efficiency of bookkeeping. BUT 
the students get the added broad value of the social applications of book- 
keeping. They therefore get a dual-value course. 


Bookkeeping has always been popular. Educators can now utilize this popu- 
larity in training students for intelligent citizenship as well as practical voce- 
tional efficiency. 


The complete text is now ready, with workbooks and practice material. The 
cost is extremely reasonable. Superintendents, principals, and teachers who 
are contemplating a change should write for samples immediately. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York . Chicago San Francisco 
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Interest-Arousing Devices in Salesmanship 


Salesmanship is an extremely interesting and 
important subject in the high school curriculum. 
Few educators feel its importance until they are 
told by research workers that over 35 per cent 
of our high school commercial graduates go into 
the field of selling to earn a livelihood. 

During the past few years great changes have 
taken place in the objectives, content, and meth- 
ods of teaching this subject. At the same time 
many new interest-arousing devices have been 
tried out and some found to be successful. 

Many interest-arousing devices can be used 
in the teaching of salesmanship; I will discuss 
only four, the first of which is: 


(1) OUTSIDE SPEAKERS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Talks by prominent outside salespeople on 
some phase of salesmanship are very effective. 
They arouse interest and give the student the 
feeling that he is getting something really prac- 
tical and worth while. Care should be exercised, 
however, in the selection of these speakers. They 
should be successful in their field and conform 
in every way with our idea of a high-grade sales- 
man. For the sake of variety, do not select the 
same speakers every semester since most com- 
munities where this subject is taught are large 
enough to have several prominent salesmen or 
salesmanagers. It is very desirable to have this 
variety. Of course in a large city it is very easy 
to secure a number of excellent people in this 
field. In fact many good companies are really 
anxious to send out representatives to give talks 
or demonstrations of their products. Why 
shouldn’t they? It creates good will and is really 
excellent advertising for them. From the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint it furnishes him with a good 
example of correct technique to follow in his own 
sales talks and gives him a broader view of the 
subject. 

These talks should be part of the regular 
schedule if the student is to receive the greatest 
value from them. The work in class should lead 
up to this point. The student’s part in the talks 
should be to note how thoroughly the speaker 
knows his product, how he conforms to set parts 
of sales talks, his appearance, use of English, any 
unusual procedure, or other points that the in- 
structor may wish observed. This should be the 
basis for the next day’s work. The speaker should 
know beforehand that the students will check on 
his talk unless there is a serious objection. 

Most speakers like to talk on the selling of 
their own particular product. This should be 


satisfactory unless you feel that a general topic 
would be more beneficial. Such topics as, “‘Sales- 
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men’s Salaries and 
Methods of Paying 
Them,” “The Re- 
lation of Selling to 
Advertising, or the 
Silent Salesman,” 
‘Vital Factors in 
Selling,” “Personal 
Qualities of the 
Successful Sales- 
man,” and other 
general topics are 
sometimes more 
satisfactory. 


Demonstrations 
of various products 
are very interest- 
ing and instructive. Electrical appliances, such 
as electric sweepers and other articles for house- 
hold use, office appliances such as bookkeeping 
machines, calculating machines, typewriters, 
various duplicating machines, and other types 
can be effectively demonstrated before a group of 
students. Here again the instructor must be care- 
ful to make full arrangements so that this work 
will be really part of the regular class work. The 
student should be encouraged to ask questions 
about any part that he does not understand. 





L. W. Korona 


(2) VISITS TO STORES 


The store to be visited will depend a great 
deal upon the community. In a large city, depart- 
ment stores or stores selling one product, such as 
distributors for electric refrigerators or automo- 
biles, are usually very interesting to visit. 


Students should be carefully instructed to 
notice the difference between retail selling and 
general selling; also to notice similarity. Here 
again the student will observe personal appear- 
ance, the use of English, and personal character- 
istics of the salespeople. 


Through these visits students can be taught 
the effectiveness of good display, neatness of 
arrangement of merchandise, and other factors 
relating to them. They can also be acquainted 
with records concerning the sale itself, how these 
records relate to the salesperson and to what 
extent they are responsible for them. The student 
must be made to feel the responsibility that is 
placed on the salesperson. Other factors such as 
the technique of properly presenting the mer- 
chandise to the customer can also be pointed out. 

The student can be made to realize the im- 
portance of actual selling through visits of this 
kind. He will no doubt try to carry many ideas 
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into his own sales talks to a greater extent than 
if he had not made these visits. 


(3) VISUAL WORK 


Visual education has made rapid progress in 
the past few years. It is being used quite exten- 
sively in many subjects, particularly in the field 
of science, but it can be used very effectively in 
salesmanship. A number of motion pictures, reels 
of still pictures, and slides portraying the various 
parts of the sales talks and problems in selling 
can be obtained from large manufacturing con- 
cerns. Several manufacturers of automobiles use 
this type of instruction in the training of their 
own salesmen. 

The still pictures are particularly effective, 
especially those that are made in reel form. The 
salesman goes through the complete sales pro- 
cedure. Demonstration of each selling point of 
the product, use of choice English, and various 
other points are shown. Special points can be 
brought out in a very convincing manner by 
means of showing pictures on the screen which 
are taken from books, circulars, and sales mate- 
rials. These things are extremely interesting and 
instructive to high school students. Many points 
can be shown on the screen that are difficult to 
express in any other way. 


(4) PROJECTS 


Projects vary in length from one day to sev- 
eral weeks. I shall not attempt to discuss the 
shorter ones but will turn my attention to the 
longer type. 

A very successful way to present the longer 
type of project is to select a single product for 
the entire class, such as electric refrigerators. 
Divide the class into rows or other groups and 
assign each group to a particular make of refrig- 
erator on which to collect data and selling mate- 
rial. Literature on each make of machine will be 
gladly furnished by the various companies that 
make this product. The material should be 
collected by the individual student. This will 
give him experience in this kind of work which 
he will need later in connection with his own 
sales talks. 

The main purpose of this project is to give 
the student experience in collecting material and 
in presenting this material in an organized form 
before the class. Here he will set up selling points 
for a particular make of refrigerator and also set 
up objections to competitive makes. It must be 
remembered that this is the “‘heart”’ of the sales 
talk and will give the student a real problem to 
work out in that he must collect the material and 
organize it into the proper form. This also gives 
him a good idea of what is to be expected in talks 
that are to be given by each member of the class. 
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Individuals in each group will present their 
arguments for their particular products while the 
other groups will try to refute these arguments 
or show why their own products are superior. 
Several projects of this length can be worked out 
in addition to the shorter ones. 

The sales talks themselves must be worked 
out over a period of time and are the longest of 
the projects. Many times we are asked: “What 
can I sell?”, “How shall I get my information?”’, 
“How long should my talk be?” These must be 
answered by the instructor. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What can I sell?’’, 
I give a list of articles that have been successfully 
used as sales projects in my own classes. Girls 
enjoy selling such articles as cosmetics, soaps, 
silk hose, dresses, furs, millinery, books for chil- 
dren, various kinds of food products and confec- 
tions, some electrical appliances, and household 
products. Boys like to sell office appliances, such 
as typewriters, adding and calculating machines, 
check protectors; electrical appliances (electric 
sweepers, etc.); insurance; automobiles; auto- 
mobile accessories; fountain pens; watches; wash- 
ing machines; clothing; food products; articles for 
household use; novelties; building materials. 

It must be remembered, of course, that several 
different companies make each of these products, 
so the list is greatly augmented when that is taken 
into consideration. For example, several manu- 
facturers make cosmetics; and there is no objec- 
tion to two or three girls selling this product— 
of course, each taking a different brand. Before 
a student is permitted to sell a particular product 
it is best to check with him as to the ease of 
getting material, samples, and other factors re- 
lating to the product. 

“How shall I get my material?” is the next 
question. Advertising material and information 
can be gathered in two ways: first, by writing 
to the home office of a company if that concern 
is located in another city with few branches; or 
second, by visiting the offices or show rooms if 
the product is sold locally. The second is usually 
more satisfactory in that the student gets more 
first-hand information. It has been my experience 
that most companies receive students very cour- 
teously and are willing to give them all the infor- 
mation that is necessary. In many instances they 
will spend a great amount of time with a student, 
pointing out how their product is actually sold 
and how the selling differs from that of other 
products. The contact with business people is 
very valuable to any boy or girl. 

Many companies are willing to give samples 
of their products, depending of course on what 
the product is. Sample cases can sometimes be 
borrowed either from the firm or from friends or 

(Concluded on page 280) 





Practical Projects 


A great deal is 
being said today 
concerning practi- 
cal education, par- 
ticularly in the 
field of commercial 
education. Re- 
cently I read ina 
newspaper an item 
which severely crit- 
icized the work of 
the commercial 
teachers because 
it was so impracti- 
cal. The article 
was written by a 
prominent citizen 
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of the community. 

This need not be said about any salesmanship 
instructor because he has greater opportunity 
of instituting practical methods into his course 
of study than most teachers. I do believe, 
however, that anyone attempting to teach a 
course in salesmanship should receive practi- 
cal experience in sales work either prior to or 
during his teaching of such a course. After 
completing my college work, I spent one year on 
the road, during which time I covered eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The knowledge 
obtained and the observations made during this 
year of selling have been invaluable to me in my 
teaching. During the last two summers I have 
been employed on the sales force of a power com- 
pany in the community where I teach. This 
experience enables me to keep up on the selling 
methods and, at the same time, makes it possible 
for me to bring many of my experiences to the 
attention of the class during the school year. 

Office practice teachers, as well as others, are 
sometimes handicapped in a small school system 
because of a lack of sufficient equipment to teach 
their course as they would like to. A resourceful 
salesmanship teacher need not be so handicapped 
because there is no limit to the amount of equip- 
ment he can bring into his classroom absolutely 
free of charge. Merchants welcome the oppor- 
tunity of bringing their products into your class- 
room and allowing your students to use them. 
Each year during the practice sales talks on 
demonstrations, the merchants have provided 
me with washing machines, electric sweepers, 
radios, waterless cookers, and other articles which 
the students use for actual demonstration pur- 
poses. 
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in Retail Selling 


Some students become so interested that 
they ask to be allowed to demonstrate several of 
the articles for the experience. Others stay after 


school hours and go over demonstrations on all 


the articles. The local representative of a large 
firm also provides us with his entire demonstra- 
tion outfit several times during the year. Several 
of the girls in the class give a complete demonstra- 
tion. The members of the class are used as pros- 
pects and as they pass the display they are served 
with the particular variety of food being demon- 
strated and are given a sales talk on its merits. 
With the help of the manual training students 
we have built into one corner of our room a model 
store which gives the salesmanship room the de- 
sired atmosphere and, at the same time, makes 
the projects seem more real. 

A course in salesmanship must not be too 
theoretical. If we are going to send out efficient 
salesmen from our schools, it is necessary that 
they receive some practical experience along with 
the theory. Dr. Russell H. Conwell founded one 
of the largest universities in our country on the 
idea that in order for a student to get the most 
from his education a student must work part 
time at his books and part at gaining practical 
experience in his particular field. 

Mr. Walters in his book, “Fundamentals of 
Retail Selling,”’! carries out this idea of practical 
education in the laboratory projects at the end 
of each chapter. 

Practice sales talks are worth while and add 
a great deal to any salesmanship course, but they 
have several obvious objections. First, they are 
not real, and the student’s consciousness is shown 
many times in the manner in which the talk is 
given. Second, the environment of an actual 
sales talk is missing. Third, the salesman and 
the prospect get together, and, in some cases, 
they know exactly what each is going to say to 
the other. Of course, this is not an ideal sales 
situation and not very practical. Fourth, because 
of the first three objections it takes a real actor 
to make a good prospect and, in most cases, the 
prospects are much weaker than the salesman. 

Students of high school age are not so much 
interested in playing store as they are in taking 
actual charge and working in a store. No doubt 
Mr. Walters had this in mind when he suggested 
in his ‘““Teachers’ Manual,” which accompanies 
his text, that the best type of practice is that 
obtained from part-time cooperative work. It is 
not possible to use the part-time cooperative 
work in our community. For that reason the 


IR. G. Walters, Fundamentals of Retail Selling (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1931). 
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following project was tried out and proved very 
successful. 

Arrangements were made with the owner of 
one of the largest stores in the community to 
give the salesmanship classes complete charge of 
the store for an entire day. Every department 
in the store, from general manager to the clerical 
positions, was filled by the students. These de- 
partments were handled by the students to the 
extent of interviewing the salesmen that called 
that day, ordering merchandise, trimming win- 
dows, building floor displays, running an adver- 
tising campaign, demonstrating products, and 
taking care of any clerical or shipping work done 
that day. 

The organization chart shown in Illustration I 
was drawn up and placed on the blackboard, and 
the responsibilities of each position were explained 
to the students and discussed. This part of the 
project tied up very well with the chapter in the 
text on “Organization Charts” and proved the 
practical worth of such charts to the students. 

In order to receive a position on the staff of 
the store during the day, it was necessary for the 
student to submit to me a written application in 
which he listed his qualifications for the position 
desired. The intense interest of the students in 
the project was shown at this point from the fact 
that students came to my home personally with 
their applications and requested personal inter- 
views. 

After the selections were made, the students 
were taken to Pittsburgh where they visited 
McCann’s and Donahue’s stores. They were 
instructed in the various methods used by met- 
ropolitan stores in merchandising. 

The project was started two weeks before the 


day assigned for the operation of the store. Dur- 
ing this time the classes worked out novel sales 
ideas and the advertising campaign needed to 
make the idea a success. During the last week of 
the project the students made frequent visits to 
the store and made themselves familiar with the 
plan of the store, the kinds of merchandise han- 
dled, and the arrangement of stock. 

The evening before the actual work was to 
begin, the students visited the store in a body, 
rearranged the stock to their liking, and started 
some of their floor displays. They became better 
acquainted with the location of the stock in the 
store by having the regular clerks act as custom- 
ers and place orders for articles that were difficult 
to find. This gave the students an opportunity 
to check up on their ability to find the articles. 

On the day set aside for participation in the 
selling project, the students reported to the 
store at the opening hour attired in the white 
costumes of the store. The floor and window 
display work was begun by crews under the 
direction of the merchandise manager. For the 
use of the general manager a desk was placed in 
the center of the store from which he could see 
all operations. Counter displays were set up 
under the supervision of the various department 
heads. The noon hour schedule was worked out 
by the general manager and his secretary. The 
regular customers were taken care of as they 
came to the store and suggestive selling was used 
wherever possible. Service was another factor 
stressed by the students. Several intentional 
errors and complaints were sent in from persons 
on the outside to give the students practice in 
handling complaints and running down errors. 

(Concluded on page 273) 
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Practice on Special Journals 


This problem was submitted by Mrs. Dorah L. Tuttle, a book- 
keeping teacher in the High School in Sacramento, California. 


This is a simple narrative that may 
be used many times by varying 
amounts of sales, purchases, insurance, 
etc. You are to enter the transactions 
in four special journals in informal 
style; use a good lead pencil instead of 
a pen if you desire. Work must be neat 
and well written and must show ruling 
that is correct in theory, though not 
necessarily made with a ruler. The 
idea is to do the whole exercise in about 
an hour and a half or two hours. 
Journalize, post, take a Trial Balance, 
make a Working Sheet, and prepare 
the usual three statements—Balance 
Sheet, Profit and Loss Statement, and 
Proof of Proprietorship. Then make 
adjusting and closing entries in the journal, and 
close the ledger. Make a Post-Closing Trial 
Balance. 

You may omit explanations, terms of account, 
etc., but in posting, use the day of the month, and 
the letters J, C, S, or P. 

Average students will need to work very 
steadily throughout the class period and then add 
a half hour of home study to turn out four or five 
versions of this exercise a week. Students whose 
work has not been very good so far will need even 
more home study, but the student is in business 
for himself, and his efforts will in the long run be 
fully rewarded. 

March 1. Mr. S. (Mr. T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z) be- 
gan business with the following assets 
and liabilities: Cash, $2,000; Merchan- 
dise Inventory, $493 ($494, $495, $496, 
£497, $498, $499, $500); A. C. Swan’s 
note for $300; Equipment, $1,000; E. L. 
Jones’ (customer) account, $35; note 
due to McNeill and Company, $400. 

During the month he completed the following 

transactions: 


March 1. Paid the rent, $40 ($45, $50, $55, $60, 
$65, $70, $75). 


2. Paid Miller and Holt, $36 ($12, $18, 


$24, $36, $48, $30, $42) for an annual 
insurance premium. 

3. Bought from A. R. Abbott for cash, 
supplies worth $10 ($11, $12, $13, $14, 
$15, $16, $17) 





Mrs. D. L. Tuttle !7- 


5. E. L. Jones paid balance due, $35. 
g. Received payment from A. C. 
Swan of his $300 note. 

10. Bought additional equipment of 
Ward and Company on 30 days’ 
time, $272 ($260, $261, $262, $263, 
$264, $265, $266). 

11. Sold to E. R. Smith on account, 
$108 ($109, $110, $111, $112, $113, 
$114, $115). 

14. Bought of Crocker and Company, 
$700 worth of merchandise. 

15. Smith returned for credit $5.00 

worth of merchandise. 

Paid McNeill and Company for 

note due today, $400. 

18. Purchased from Excelsior Manufac- 
turing Company for cash, merchandise 
worth $200. 

20. Returned to Excelsior Manufacturing 
Company, $20 worth of merchandise. 

22. Bought of Abbott Brothers on account, 
$250 ($249, $248, $247, $246, $245, 
$244, $243) worth of merchandise. 

22. Proprietor drew cash for personal use, 

$20. 


24. Sold to Henry Elliott, merchandise, 
$120 ($119, $118, $117, $116, $115, 
$114, $113). 

26. Paid to Crocker and Company, $500 
in cash and gave them note for the 
balance, $200. 

28. Paid freight on merchandise received, 
$10. 

31. Cash sales to date, $520. 


Merchandise Inventory, March 31, $1,130. 
Supplies Inventory, $5.00. 


One month’s insurance has expired; the rest 
is unexpired and is to be treated like an inven- 
tory. It is, of course, an asset. 

Depreciation 1%. In arranging your ledger, 
leave space for Depreciation Reserve directly 
after Equipment. 


Freight is to be charged to Purchases. 


—Mrs. Dorah L. Tuttle, Sacramento High School, 
Sacramento, California. 
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Business English 


Business English, to be effective, 
should be clear, concise, accurate, 
comprehensive, and courteous; the 
last element is especially essential in 
that important expression of oneself — 
the letter. The letter is one’s personal 
representative, and is the bridge be- 
tween one’s mental consciousness and 
that of another individual; hence 
courtesy is the most important element 
entering into the composition of the 
letter, whether that letter be of social 
or business import. 

In this subject, the student, to 
become successful, should not depend 
solely upon what he hears the instruc- 
tor say, or upon what he writes in his 
notebook, but rather, he should in the silent 
study turn the subject matter over in his sub- 
conscious mentality, and work upon it until it 
becomes a part of his mental equipment. The 
instructor who depends upon mere oral teaching 





of the principles of English may as well write’ 


with his finger upon the placid surface of water. 
The student who believes that he has completed 
the study when he has written the notes in his 
book may as well write with his pencil in the 
sands of the beach. Not until the student’s mind 
becomes actuated by the ambition to acquire 
the knowledge will his intellect grasp, hold, and 
mold the essentials. ‘Therefore, the instructor 
should spend less time in talking about the sub- 
ject and more time in an endeavor to impart the 
principles to the student’s mind through the 
student’s motor activities; that is, through the 
use of his pen and notebook. 

Old Man Statistics says that the mind remem- 
bers — 

One-tenth of all it hears 

Three-tenths of all it sees 

Five-tenths of all it hears and sees at the same 
time 

Seven-tenths of all it speaks 


Nine-tenths of all it DOES 


There is a difference between business English 
and literary English. Professor John Duncan 
Spaeth, Professor of English, Princeton Univer- 
sity, says: “The difference is not between com- 
mercial English and engineering English, or 
chemical English, but between business English 
and literary English. Language is used to influ- 
ence action, to communicate, to feed the imagina- 
tion, and to stimulate emotions. To each of these 
corresponds a separate mood: The first is the 
imperative mood, the language of command 
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directed to the will, the military use 
of the language; to the second corre- 
sponds the indicative mood, the lan- 
guage of instruction addressed to the 
intellect, the scientific and educational 
use of language; and to the third cor- 
responds the optative mood, the 
language of the creative faculty, ad- 
dressed to the imagination and feelings, 
the artistic, poetic, and literary use of 
language. These three uses are rarely 
sharply and entirely separated, and in 
any work of creative literature, they 
cooperate.” 

It is one thing for a student to 
memorize metaphysical definitions of 
transitive and intransitive verbs, sub- 
ject and object, independent clause, attribute 
complement and object complement, phrase, 
clause, or what not; but it is highly essential that 
the student learn to recognize these same terms 
by various illustrations. For example: 


Indians hunt buffaloes. (Transitive verb) . 
Children play. (Intransitive) 


I came when you called me. 
clause) 


(Dependent 


Pinchot was elected governor. 
tence) 


Harding is President. (Attribute complement) 


Harding appointed Tarr Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 
“Taft” is the object complement, and “Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court” is the complement 
of the complement. The formation of plurals, 
the use of the apostrophe to indicate possessive 
case (singular and plural), the use of the hyphen, 
the placing of modifiers as near as possible to the 
word modified, inverting the sentence to make 
it more effective, using singular verb with singu- 
lar subject, and plural verb with plural subject — 
these and many other particulars the student 
should master; their practical application is a 
necessary requisite of every successful student of 
business English. Then, when he writes a business 
letter, assuming that he understands thoroughly 
the arrangement of the heading, address, saluta- 
tion, body, complimentary closing, and signature, 
he will add the mastery of the skillful approach 
to secure attention, to intensify interest in the 
idea, to create desire, and finally to close with a 
clinching paragraph to make action easy on the 
part of the reader. In short, the letter should 
bear evidence that the writer is not only a master 
(Concluded on page 276) 
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Problems 


What about this new 
keyboard? This has been 
one of the questions in con- 
nection with commercial 
teaching which has been cir- 
culating lately. It has been 
discussed to a greater extent 
after the success achieved 
by learners of the new key- 
board as demonstrated by 
their performance at the 
Century of Progress Exhi- 
bition in Chicago. 

Early keyboard study 





Dorothy F. Miller 


shows that, as the keyboard was originally worked’ 


out by Sholes and Latham, there was no scientific 
study of the best arrangement. As a matter of 
fact, the original plan was to arrange the keys in 
such a way as to permit stroking without any 
sticking at the point of writing. The beginner in 
typewriting often wonders why the keys are not 
arranged alphabetically. Such an arrangement 


has the obvious weakness of not being adapted © 


to the best speed possibilities of the typist. Cer- 
tain letters and letter combinations are used more 
frequently than others. It was with a view to 
correcting the old, unscientific arrangement that 
Dr. August Dvorak worked out his revised key- 
board. 

Experimentation at the University of Wash- 
ington during the last two years has definitely 
indicated that typewriting skill upon the Dvorak- 
Dealey typewriting keyboard! is superior at an 
earlier period in the learning process than when 
the universal keyboard is used. The question 
which has not been definitely settled is the exact 
amount of superiority which is to be found 
through the use of the new keyboard. The 
amount of this superiority should be specifically 
gauged by subjecting students of this keyboard 
to the same restrictions and advantages that are 
enjoyed by students of the universal keyboard. 
Thus far there have not been texts thoroughly 
worked out with due consideration to the arrange- 
ment of keys on the revised keyboard. Present 
textbooks are planned for use with the universal 
keyboard. It has been difficult to secure learners 
who are on the same intelligence and ability levels 
as regular learners. ‘The students who have 
learned typewriting by the new keyboard have 
been largely those who were ambitious enough to 
work on typewriting during the summer months. 
It has been impossible to use like standards of 
attendance. Grades were not given for this work. 
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of the New Keyboard 


Thus, on the whole, standards of comparison 
have not been entirely comparable. Commercial 
teachers are awaiting better comparisons before 
they will proclaim, “On with the new!” They 
have to be shown that there is a real saving 
through the use of the new keyboard — one 
which would justify a change in teaching pro- 
cedure. 

Another consideration which is to be found 
in dealing with a new keyboard is the huge ex- 
pense which would be incurred. Typewriting 
companies at the present time stand in readiness 
to substitute the new keyboards for the old when- 
ever that is desired. However, business men are 
not as ready to make way for the new. There 
would be a tremendous confusion if business 
offices were to resort to purchasing machines 
with different types of keyboards. Most of the 
typists already in the business world would not 
feel inclined to relearn typewriting. Such a proc- 
ess would involve great expenditure of time and 
money. Those who learned the revised keyboard 
might bring their own typewriters with them to 
the business office and attempt to sell their em- 
ployers on the saving which might eventually 
result, but how many typists beginning their 
business careers are in a position to purchase 
their own typewriters for office use? 

There are many who are concerned with the 
position of the typist who has already learned 
the old keyboard in the event that the new should 
be adopted. Let us suppose that the revised 
keyboard has been proved markedly superior in 
comparable studies, and that the expense and 
confusion which would result if the new keyboard 
were used were proved secondary to the advan- 
tages which might accrue, what about the old 
typist? Relearning studies have been made which 
indicate that relearning is rather easily accom- 
plished — accomplished in such a way as to make 
it possible to use both keyboards alternately or 
to use only the revised one to supplant the uni- 
versal keyboard. Because of certain transferable 
habits, relearning can be more quickly achieved 
than the original learning. I managed to gain a 
speed as great as my speed on the universal key- 
board through nine weeks of practice — five days 
a week, an hour a day. Learning the new key- 
board did not interfere with later writing on the 
universal keyboard. 

The essential thing is to prove definitely that 
there is a considerable gain through the use of 
the revised keyboard as compared with the uni- 

(Concluded on page 275) 


‘William L. Dealey and August Dvorak, “Why and Wherefore of Typewriting Errors,” Journal of Business Education (East Stroudsburg, 


Pa.: Trethaway Publishing Company, October, 1933), pp. 15-16. 
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Business Education in the Economic Upheaval 
(Continued from page 244) 


education must be men and women possessing 
practical experience in the business world, coupled 
with the requisite scholarship and professional 
training essential to success in teaching. In addi- 
tion they must be sensitive to change in the 
business and social world and fearlessly express 
their views as to the outcome of such change. 
In short, teachers must cease to be uncritical 
members of society. The second corollary is that 
the secondary school must seek to function more 
effectively. as an essential factor in social living. 
The teachers of business education can render 
effective service at this point. Other conditions 
in business education that require revision may 
be briefly summarized as follows: The subject 
matter and teaching techniques of the various 
courses in the curriculum are often bookish, 
abstract, and artificial. It is imperative that the 
work and methods of the classroom duplicate as 
far as possible the actual conditions of the social 
and business world of which the students are 
integral parts. Careful planning on the part of 
the teacher and wholehearted cooperation on the 
part of business leaders will bring about the 
necessary: revision. 

Again the aims and objectives of business 
education must remain flexible, and subject to 
modification in the light of existing conditions in 
a community. It is in this way only that aims 
and objectives have functional value in the sev- 
eral courses which comprise the curriculum of 
business education. In this connection it is im- 
portant to remember that a sound general edu- 
cation is the basis of such a curriculum. Finally 
it is necessary to revise the common cenception 
of what constitutes the duties of a teacher of 
business education. The revised conception places 
emphasis upon the work of the teacher in the 
community. This viewpoint signifies that a 
teacher of business education must win recogni- 
tion among the leaders of the community. It 
further signifies that a “follow-up” guidance 
program, carefully planned and faithfully execu- 
ted is the primary duty of a teacher of business 
education. Briefly, this revised conception 
stresses the fact that the value of the services 
which a teacher renders varies directly with the 
merit of the duties which he carries on outside 
the limitations of the school. 

A challenge to every teacher of business edu- 
cation is presented here: That realizing the limi- 
tations of the situation under which he works 
and recognizing his weaknesses and errors, he 
shall courageously measure his work by tested 
standards which he can not or may not hope to 
achieve. 


Problems in Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 258) 


day for domestic science could not be used. Our 
tables had previously been used in the agricul- 
tural department. One school in our county has 
solved this problem by using card tables. 

There are many ways that a commercial de- 
partment can serve the small community and at 
the same time create new interest in the class 
work. The students like these real projects and they 
offer variety. We have done typing for the 
churches and Sunday Schools, typed letters for 
officers of local organizations, mimeographed 
form letters and other material for business firms. 
On the other hand, our business men have been 
willing to help me. I have taken my classes to 
their places of business and they have explained 
the uses of their office appliances, and how they 
keep their records. These outside projects in- 
crease the work of the teacher, for they need such 
close supervision, but they are worth while. They 
bring our work to the attention of the community 
and show its value. 

People are not going to growl about paying 
taxes and demand that the commercial depart- 
ment be discontinued when they can see practical 
returns for their money. Commercial teachers 
should be ever alert to recognize and seize every 
opportunity presented to serve their communities. 








Practical Projects in Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 269) 


The project was very successful in every re- 
spect. The interest which spread over the whole 
school and the entire community, was manifested 
by the large number of school children and citi- 
zens that called during the day to observe the 
work of the students. A project of this kind has 
four distinct advantages: 


First: It gives the students real practical expe- 
rience that cannot be gained in the classroom. 


Second: It sells the course to the community. 


Third: It familiarizes the merchants of the 
community with the work done by the salesman- 
ship classes and the ability of the students, and 
thereby helps to place graduating students in 
positions. (Five students were placed in good 
positions during the day of this project.) 


Fourth: It enables the teacher to check on 
certain characteristics of the students that are 
not always obvious in a classroom. 


The results of the project were so favorable 
that we expect to repeat it each year. — Harry 
M. Bowser, Head of Commercial Department, 
Kittanning High School, Kittanning, Pa. 
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Give your commercial law course 
a social value as well 


as a vocational value 


Use the NEW 





This up-to-date volume Commercial Law 





will teach your students to 

have an understanding of By Peters and Pomeroy 

law as a social instrument (Third Edition) 

and as an aid to business. 

It will encourage their respect for authority and will teach them an under- 
standing of business relations. The helpful teachers’ manual provides: (a) 
an outline of each section of each chapter, with a summary of points of 
law involved, (b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter, (c) a list of 
specific points to emphasize, (d) a list of constructive suggestions, (e) 


questions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) case problems with answers. 


Available with a workbook and achievement tests. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


Specialists in Business Education 
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Convention Calendar 
Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Alabama EG@ecktioG Association. .. .. 26.52. icc ccc seescews Birmingham.......... March 22-24, 1934 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association............... Bridgeport............ April 21, 1934 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association.................. | paneer March 28-31, 1934 
Georgia Education Association. ..............scescecesees i iiankedisnwaees April 12-14, 1934 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey. | Elizabeth............. February 17, 1934 


Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference 


Inland Empire Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


Mississippi Education Association...................... 
National Association of Commercial Teacher Training In 
NN i oak se vec glaniees wan rer ree ent wk ae te enor 
National Education Association . .....5.)..605c0cccsecees 
(Department of Superintendence) 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity. 


Ohio Business Schools Association 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association................. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association — 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 
Southern 


South Carolina Teachers Association 


Tennessee State Teachers Association 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


University of Chicago Conference 


New Brunswick May 5, 1934 


Ms ssockcc xeseces 


February 17, 1934 
April 4-6, 1934 


Spokane, Wash........ 


... | Louisville.............| April 18-22, 1934 
... | Ann Arbor............] April 26-28, 1934 
ee: | epee Seer April 18-20, 1934 


sti- 


Cleveland, Ohio 


February 24, 1934 


Washington, D. C 


June 30-July 6, 1934 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Feb. 24—March 1, 1934 


Cleveland, Ohio 


February 21-24, 1934 
April 28, 1934 
February 9-10, 1934 
April 1-7, 1934 


New York City....... 


Columbus 


Columbus 


E. Stroudsburg March 9-10, 1934 


sos | RIED ons cee ce March 14-17, 1934 
... | Carlisle...............] April 6-7, 1934 
ie EES As de oe March 8-10, 1934 
isd DK as c4sbanouk March 29-31, 1934 
ral SE ritscnsdans April 21, 1934 

iii IP iacdsca canes June 27-28, 1934 











Problems of the New Keyboard 
(Continued from page 272) 


versal keyboard. Once the decided gain is estab- 
lished, commercial teachers should be convinced 
that the gain is sufficient to justify changing pro- 
cedures, time and money expenditure, and a 
temporary period of confusion. People have ever 
been loath to accept the new, but if advantages 
are proved, this unwillingness should be over- 
come. 

It is only through the schools that such an 
immense change can be wrought — only through 
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the cooperation of commercial teachers. If train- 
ing methods and procedures were changed, busi- 
ness would have to respond to the temper of the 
times. A wholesome educational program would 
do much to foster this change in the direction of 
economy. Readjustment would have to be tack- 
led with a vengeance. It could be completed 
within about thirty years’ time, for the typist’s 
tenure in office is brief. If proof of sufficient 
superiority is presented, the responsibility is ours 
to get together and back the revised keyboard.— 
Dorothy F. Miller, Onalaska Union High School, 
Onalaska, Washington. 
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High Lights of Plans for E. C. T. A. Convention 


President John F. 
Robinson of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation just announced 
the preliminary plans for 
the E. C. T. A. Convention 
that will be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on March 
28 to 30. Headquarters of 
the association will be Hotel 
Statler. 

The main topic will be 
“Business Education in a 
Changing Economic and 
Social Order.” Prominent 
speakers for the opening 
session will be Dr. Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts; W. H. Leffingwell, 
President of W. H. Leffingwell, Inc., New York 
City; and Professor F. G. Nichols, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. The speakers at this 
session will attempt to clarify the functions of 
business education in the present economic and 
social order, explain the changes that are taking 
place that are bound to affect business education, 
and challenge business educators to make the 
necessary changes. 


H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, will be the main 
speaker at the general session on Friday morning. 
His topic will be “How Shall We Enrich the 
Course of Instruction in Business Education?” 
The topic will sound the keynote for the sectional 
conferences of the day. On Friday there will be 
sectional meetings as follows: shorthand, type- 
writing, business English, secretarial practice, 
bookkeeping, accounting, commercial arithmetic, 





John _F. Robinson 


salesmanship, advertising, economics, geography, 
law, junior business training, business organiza- 
tion, office machines, filing. 

On Saturday the main topic of the day will be 
“Everyday Problems of the Classroom Teacher.” 
This should prove to be an interesting session 
because over 4,000 questionnaires were sent out 
with the request for suggestions as to what class- 
room problems teachers should like to have dis- 
cussed at this conference. From this study the 
following six problems have been selected for dis- 
cussion: 

1. Classroom Standards as Compared to Busi- 
ness Standards in the Use of Office Ma- 
chines. 

2. To What Extent Can Students in High 
School be Taught to Interpret Records and 
Accounts? 

3. What to Do with the Low I. Q.’s. 

4. Increasing the Effectiveness of the Com- 
mercial Classes in Evening School. 

5. Prognostic Test to Determine Class Group- 
ing in Shorthand and Typewriting. 

6. What to Teach in Commercial Law. 

Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, President of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, will deliver 
the closing address of the convention. There will 
be a fellowship dinner Saturday noon. At this 
dinner the society honor medal will be presented 
to Dr. Edward J. McNamara for his outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of business 
education. 

Every speaker on the program will turn a 
copy of his address over to the editor of the E. C. 
T. A. Yearbook. The yearbook will be published 
just as soon as possible. 

A detailed announcement of the program will 
be published in Tue BaLance SHEET later. 








Business English 
(Continued from page 271) 


of business English, but also a logical thinker. 

Of what use is a stock of knowledge of English 
without the ability to use it, and apply it in our 
conversation and letters. 

There are many points too numerous to men- 
tion in an article on this subject. A few words 
brought to the reader’s attention will test his 
ability along these lines. Which of the following 
words can you use impromptu: Accept-except; 
affect-effect; neglect-negligence; admittance- 
admission; sure-certain; ability-capacity; lie-lay; 
sit-set; rise-raise; seen-saw; done-did? 

Montaigne says, ““To study without a pen in 
hand is to dream.” No other means of study 


can furnish so valuable a training as can the 
writing, constant writing of English, or the prin- 
ciples of any other branch of education. 

No matter how well posted he may be on any 
subject, he can command no great amount of 
respect or attention, if he talks in a clumsy, in- 
correct manner. Every word one utters, every 
word one writes sets a stamp of approval or dis- 
approval upon oneself. 

Business English should be terse and to the 
point, nothing extenuating. Say the thing in 
mind and stop — embellishment finds no place 
there. So I close as I began: Effective business 
English should be clear, concise, accurate, com- 
prehensive, and courteous — divested of involved 
phraseology and linked sweetness. — C. C. Miller, 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pi Omega Pi Elects Officers 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary fraternity for 
commercial teachers, elected officers in Cincinnati 
during the convention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. The new officers of 
the association are: President, Alberta Kappeler, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Vice-President, Caroline Crawford, State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Secretary, E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Treasurer, H. D. Shepherd, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 

The fraternity has twenty-four chapters, most 
of which are on campuses of teachers’ colleges. 
The requirements for membership include high 
scholarship in education and commerce. Member- 
ship is limited to superior groups of students. Pi 
Omega Pi was organized by P. O. Selby of State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Pennsylvania 


The commercial section of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association held its annual meet- 
ing on Friday, December 29, in Philadelphia. 
The officers of the commercial section were: 
President, A. Park Orth, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg; Vice-President, Clinton M. 
File, State Normal School, Indiana; Secretary, 
Elizabeth B. Greek, High School, Steelton. 

The following addresses were delivered: 
“Adapting the Shorthand Course to Meet Present 
Economic Conditions” — H. A. Renshaw, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York; and “Revision 
of the Commercial Curriculum” — John G. Kirk, 
Director of Commercial Education of Philadel- 
phia. 

The new officers of the commercial section 
are: President, W. C. Forney, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg; Vice-President, George W. 
Lindeman, High School, Pottsville; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Greek, High School, Steelton. 


Arizona Business Educators 


A new organization has just been formed in 
Arizona. It is called the Arizona Business Educa- 
tors Association. The officers of the association 
are President, Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff; Vice-President, Dr. 
Elmer J. Brown, University of Arizona, Tucson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Bunte, State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff. 

The executive committee consists of Elsie G. 
Brown, Union High School, Yuma; Meryn D. 
Porter, High School, Holbrook; Kitty Dixon, 
Kitty Dixon Business School, Phoenix; and 
Weaver Meadows, Pinal Co. High School, Casa 
Grande. 


Indiana Conference 


The fourteenth annual conference of Indiana 
Commercial Teachers will be held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, on Febru- 
ary 17. The opening session will begin at 9:15 
A. M in the college auditorium. 

The chairman of the conference is Miss 
Blanche M. Wean, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana. The central theme will be 
“National Recovery in Business Education.” 


Those appearing on the morning session will 
be: Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Head of Commercial 
Teacher Training Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; Sarah Hupp, Anderson High 
School; George E. Ham, Michigantown High 
School; and Dr. Robert R. LaFollette, Head of 
Department of Social Science, Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 


Those who will appear on the afternoon ses- 
sion are: A. L. Prickett, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Alberta Kappeler, Technical High 
School, Indianapolis; and Chester Elson, Danville 
High School. 





STUDENT BODY 
FINANCES and ACCOUNTING 


by L. Scott Noble 


This book is recommended for 
the library of every school. It is 
written as a textbook and is suit- 
able for a special course for ad- 
vanced students. It provides com- 
plete information about the keep- 
ing of records of student body 
finances. Single copies will be 


sent postpaid for $1.25. 
+ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


by Crabbe and Slinker 


This book is designed to help train pupils 
for social and vocational efficiency. Subject 
matter was included only when it proved 
to have definite values for the consumer and 
the producer, 





This course in GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING has a general as well 
as a practical value. It is recommended for pupils in the eighth or ninth 
grade. It is especially valuable as a background course for commercial 
pupils. It is informational, exploratory, and prevocational. The subject 
matter is organized to permit you to bring out the maximum values in the 


course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education, 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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General Business Training 





Organize your course for effective teaching 


Here is a sample page from the course of study 





4 


This unusual course of study will 
help you bring out the values of 
the course. It is an aid in making 
lesson plans and in conducting each 
lesson. The following information 
is provided for each unit: 
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TEACH THE SOCIAL 
APPLICATION OF 
BOOKKEEPING 





A household practice 


set 





Now you can socialize your course 
in bookkeeping by teaching house- 
hold record keeping, budgeting, 
and making an income tax return. 
Teach your students the responsi- 
bility of keeping home records and 


planning personal expenditures. 


See the new James L. Stinson 
Household Practice Set. List price 
only 80 cents, subject to the usual 


discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Interest- rousing Devices in Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 267) 


relatives who are salesmen in the field. Permanent 
samples of certain products can be kept on hand 
by the instructor and given to students for talks. 
This is rather desirable in that we must not ex- 
pect companies to give samples every semester 
unless it is the policy of the company. The in- 
structor must use his own judgment. 


The talks themselves should be a real work 
of art. They must be worked out very carefully 
from the approach to the close of the sale and 
the departure of the salesman. In time they will 
range from 15 to 30 minutes or more. There is 
better opportunity to bring out all parts of the 
sales talk if the product is sold on the wholesale 
or specialty sales basis. 


Each student may be given a full period de- 
pending upon the number in the class and other 
factors. After each talk the “salesman” should 
be questioned by members of the class and the 
instructor concerning anything that the “pros- 
pect” did not ask. This will test how thoroughly 
he knows his product. This is extremely impor- 
tant in selling. Much interest can be aroused at 
this point if students are urged to break down 
any arguments that the “salesman” has advanced 
for his product and to make him show clearly 
how his product is superior to others. 

Certain talks may require the use of other 
students for demonstrations. In the selling of 
cosmetics it is very effective for the girl to dem- 
onstrate on either herself or some other girl in 
class. In this way she can in each step tell the 
effects of her product on the skin and show its 
superiority to other products. This arouses the 
interest and holds the attention of the “prospect.” 
After the demonstration she can use further con- 
vincing arguments for the purchase of the product 
and try to close the sale. 


In the selling of certain wearing apparel, such 
as dresses, the “salesman” can use several girls 
as models. Several different types of dresses can 
be displayed in this way and the various selling 
points of each dress brought out in an interesting 
and effective manner. 


Boys can demonstrate very successfully such 
articles as electric sweepers, office machines, and 
household appliances. The demonstration idea 
in selling is very effective. Automobiles and 
many other products are sold almost wholly on 
this basis. As to the class work itself the demon- 
stration adds more interest and holds the atten- 
tion of the entire class to a greater extent than 
any other type of sales talk. However, we should 
try to have a variety.—L. W. Korona, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Luther Burbank College of Commerce 











Former Home of Luther Burbank 


In the beautiful city of Santa Rosa, California, 
much interest has been and is being shown by 
public spirited citizens in perfecting the plans 
for the Luther Burbank College of Commerce as 
a memorial to the world’s greatest plant scientist. 
Under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Close, this project is being rapidly brought to 
completion. 

During the past six months these leaders 
have worked steadily on this project, and on 
December 1, 1933, a charter for a corporation 
to establish the Luther Burbank College of Com- 
merce, was issued. 

The original five directors, including Ernest 
E. Close, President; Estelle C. Close, First Vice- 
President; Warren Thornberry, Second Vice- 
President; Mrs. Elizabeth Burbank (widow of 
Luther Burbank), Secretary; and Irvine E. 
Carner, Treasurer; have completed the necessary 
legal procedure to purchase for the corporation 
the mansion in which Mr. Burbank was living at 
the time of his death. 

The picture shown here is a recent photograph 
of the Luther Burbank home which will house 
the new college. The picture shows a portion of 
the beautiful grounds with trees and shrubbery of 
many kinds, planted by the hands of our beloved 
scientist. These grounds, beautifully landscaped, 
present a perfect setting for the campus of this 
memorial college. As demands warrant, other 
buildings will be constructed to house the stu- 
dents from all parts of the world who will find 
California, and more particularly Santa Rosa, an 
ideal place to spend a fall and winter while taking 
advantage of commercial and secretarial training. 
Plans are being considered for laying out tennis 
courts and basket ball courts, as well as a dor- 
mitory. 

The Burbank property, which will be occupied 
by this college, is located in the heart of the city 
of Santa Rosa, on the world’s famous “Redwood 
Highway,” near the Russian River, the vacation 


land of Northern California. Annually, thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the world are at- 
tracted to Santa Rosa, to see the gardens and the 
home that was occupied by Mr. Burbank up to 
the time of his death. It isthe purpose of this 
newly formed corporation to continue to keep 
the gardens blooming and the building open to 
the thousands of visitors so that they may enjoy 
the experience of being on the very premises that 
yet feel the tread of him who gave so generously 
of his creations. Visitors will be shown the office 
in which Mr. Burbank worked and attended to 
his business affairs (which is now the office of the 
college), and they also may visit the room in which 
Mr. Burbank spent his last hours. This room 
will be maintained as a show place and will con- 
tain much of the furniture that was there at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Ernest E, Close, the president of the 
corporation, is a man of wide experience as a 
commercial educator, having spent sixteen years 
in this profession. Mrs. Close also has dedicated 
her life to the education of America’s youth, as 
has Mr. Carner. Mr. Thornberry, the junior 
member of the board of trustees, is a graduate of 
the University of California and is greatly inter- 
ested in a higher standard of education. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burbank, widow of Luther Burbank, 
is deeply interested in young people. 

Courses of study will be adopted which will 
embrace shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, 
English, business mathematics, commercial law, 
business administration, salesmanship, elemen- 
tary and advanced bookkeeping, elementary and 
advanced accounting, economics, banking, fi- 
nance, and many other subjects pertinent to 
business education. 

Close’s Modern Commercial College, which 
is now being operated by Ernest E. Close, presi- 
dent of the new corporation, will be merged with 
the Luther Burbank College of Commerce. — 
Ernest E. Close, Close’s Modern Commercial Col- 
lege, Santa Rosa, California. 


tt ———— aan: 
John E. Gill 


John E, Gill, dean and one of the founders of 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, died at his 
home on January 15. He was seriously ill for 
more than two years but stayed at his desk until 
two days before his death. His death marks the 
passing of another of the nation’s well-known 
leaders in commercial education. 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS TO 





FIT INTO OFFICE PROCEDURE 














FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Loso and Hamilton 






lt is your responsibility to help your students take 
that first step from the classroom to the business office. 
Give them training that will help them to overcome 
the difficulties encountered in the first week on the 
job. Employers are placing more stringent require- 
ments on office workers. Be SURE that your students 
will understand what is expected of them. This 





book covers the general principles of office proce- 
dure and practices that are common to all offices. 





ge 
SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. J | 
Cincinnati New York | 
Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATIQN 
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St. John’s Analyst. This is a monthly 36-page 
magazine published by the faculty and students of 
St. John’s University, School of Commerce, and by 
contributing specialists in commercial education. 
The November issue contains some very timely 
articles, particularly the one entitled ‘‘The Aims of 
Education for Business’’ by John A. Fiedler, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn. For information and the sub- 
scription price, write St. John’s Analyst, School of 
oan St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 


Tests for Beginning Shorthand. By Edith 
V. Bisbee and Marie S. Benson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. A 146-page printed 
book of sentence tests for junior Gregg shorthand. 
Two forms of tests are given — sentence tests to 
determine memory of outlines and knowledge of 
principles, and dictation tests to determine speed 
and accuracy in taking notes and reading them. 
Single copies may be obtained for $1.00 from Marie 
S. Benson, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


The Contest Journal. Sponsored by the New 
York State Business Education Contest Association. 
The editor is Professor George R. Tilford, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, was published in December, 1933. In sponsor- 
ing this journal, the editor states that the plans are 
to stay strictly within the realms of motivation 
through contests and various classroom devices. The 
publication will give teachers much stimulation and 
considerable food for thought in regard to contests. 
In the first issue Professor Tilford contributes an 
article on prognostic tests to determine secretarial 
and clerical ability. Two issues are to be published 
during this school year. Single copies may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents each. Plans call for four issues a 
year in the future. For more information, write The 
Contest Journal, 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York. 


Rules and Regulations of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Contests. As a supplement 
of the December, 1933, issue of the “Business Edu- 
cation Bulletin,” the rules and regulations of the 
Southern California Commercial Contests were 

ublished. These rules will be of interest to teachers 
in all parts of the country. For additional informa- 
tion in regard to the contest rules, write to Robert 
W. Messer (Editor of ‘‘Business Education Bulle- 
tin”) in care of John Marshall High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 


REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Business Education Notebook. Department 
of Business Education, Des Moines Public Schools. 
A monthly mimeographed bulletin is issued each 
month under the direction of Clay D. Slinker, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education. The bulletin per- 
tains to courses of study, instructions to commercial 
teachers, timely topics, references to supplementary 
reading, motivation devices, and stimulating thoughts 
for teachers. Teachers outside of Des Moines who 
wish to receive this bulletin may obtain it by paying 
50 cents a year to cover the cost of postage and 
handling. For information write Clay D. Slinker, 
Department of Business Education, Des Moines 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Interpreting the N. R. A. Program. Com- 
mercial teachers frequently seek literature that will 
enable them to interpret the N. R. A. program for 
the benefit of students. The November, 1933, issue 
of ‘School Life” is devoted largely to this topic. 
For a one-year subscription to this magazine, send 
50 cents to Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In this particular issue of ‘School Life,” 
some publications are mentioned that will be help- 
ful to teachers. Some of these are as follows: Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act No. 67. Seventy- 
third Congress (free); N. R. A. Bulletin No. 1 (5 
cents). Copies of each of the specific codes that 
have been adopted may be obtained for 5 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents. 


Accounting Evolution to 1900. By A. C. 
Littleton, Certified Public Accountant and Professor 
of Accounting, University of Illinois. This 370-page 
book is a 1933 publication. It deals with the different 
phases of the history of accounting leading up to the 
present science of accounting. It reviews the evolu- 
tion of bookkeeping into accounting. beginning with 
Pacioli and carrying the historical analysis down to 
the year 1900. Price $5.00. American Institute Pub- 
lishing Company, 135 Cedar Street, New York City. 


An Office Practice Course. By the faculty of 
the Department of Commerce, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. This 8-page printed 
leaflet is a reprint of an article that appeared in the 
November, 1933. issue of ‘‘The Ball State Commerce 
Journal.”" The course of study is the result of an 
accumulation of methods and practices that have 
been developed through the efforts of B. M. Swin- 
ford, Frances Botsford, Elsie Mares, M. E Stude- 
baker, and Vernal H. Carmichael of the faculty of 
Ball State Teachers College. Single copies may be 
obtained for 10 cents from Ball State Commerce 
seurett, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 

iana. 
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Mix BUSINESS PRACTICE 
WiATH Business ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(Third Edition) 
by CURRY AND RICE 





i new text is motivated through practical 
problems selected from actual business situations. 
The student sees arithmetic in action. Even the 
most simple problems are applied to business sit- 
uations. At the end of each unit is a chapter 
specifically devoted to business practice. One 
large unit is devoted entirely to business prac- 






tice, involving such topics as “Problems of a 
Merchant,” “Problems of a Manufacturer,” and 
“Problems of a Farmer.” 


Available in a long or a short volume with 
a teachers’ manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Last Minute Changes 


An old Negro was asking a friend’s advice on how 
to apply for a raise in salary. 

Said the friend: “Just you go up to the boss, Sam, 
and say: ‘Look here, boss, you must give me a raise, or 
else ’Il—’ Say it just like that; then he’ll think you 
mean to leave unless you get the raise.” 

Next day Sam went to his boss and said: “Look 
here, boss, you’ve got to give me a raise, or else I’ll —” 

Else you’ll what?” snapped his employer. 

Sam scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Else I’ll go on working for the same money.” 

* > a 


What He Needed 


Mountaineer (taking son to schoolroom): “My 
boy’s arter larnin’. What have you got?” 
Teacher: “We offer arithmetic, English, trigonome- 
try, spelling, etc.” 
Mountaineer: “Just give him some of that thar 
triggernomerty; he’s the worst shot in the family.” 
. e . 


Figuratively Speaking 


College Graduate (standing on street corner): 
“Madam, could you give a poor cripple enough for a 
cup of coffee?” 

Kind Old Lady: “My poor lad, how are you crip- 
pled?” 

College Grad: “Financially.” 


a o o 
Double Meaning 


“Why did you break your engagement to Tom?” 
“He deceived me. He told me he was a liver and 
kidney specialist, and I found out that he only worked 


in a butcher’s shop.” 
* * * 


Costly 


Old Lady: “Son, can you direct me to the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank?” 
Newsboy: “Yessum, for a quarter.” 
Old Lady: “Isn’t that pretty high pay, my boy?” 
Newsboy: “No, ma’am, not for a bank director.” 
. oa - 


Just Too Bad 


Two Negro women were discussing present condi- 
tions. One of them remarked: “It shuah is too bad, 
ain’t it, dat dis heah depression had to come jes’ when 
times is so hard.” 

* + . 


Henpecked 
Clerk: “Do you prefer a red necktie or a green one?” 
Customer: “I’m sorry but I can’t say.” 
Clerk: “Shake, old man, I’m married too.” 


CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Time for — Time Out ! 


“Suppose my horse wins, how much will I get?” 
asked the young “Freshie” who thought of making her 
first bet, and was prepared to venture a quarter. 

“If it is 20 to 1, you'll get $5.00 and your own 
quarter, and if it wins at 5 to 1, you’ll get $1.25 and 
your own quarter.” 

The girl looked puzzled for a moment. Then she 
remarked, with the assurance of one who had grasped 
the problem thoroughly: “But suppose it wins at one 
o’clock, what will I get?” 

. aa e 


Slight Misunderstanding 


Aunt Hetty: “Sakes alive, I don’t believe no woman 
could ever be so fat.” 
Uncle Sy: “What y’ reading now, Hetty?” 
Hetty: “Why, this paper tells about an English- 
woman that lost two thousand pounds.” 
e e e 


O. K. With Her 


A young city girl was vacationing in the country 
and became friendly with a farmer boy. One evening 
as they were strolling across a pasture they saw a cow 
and calf rubbing noses in the accepted bovine fashion. 

“Ah,” said the farmer boy, “that sight makes me 
want to do the same.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, “it’s your cow.” 


A Small Favor 


Father, to son on his twenty-first birthday: “My 
son, you are now of age; I have given you a fine educa- 
tion and I think you should help me a little.” 

Son: “Yes, Father. What can I do for you?” 

Father: “You might help me to pay the last install- 
ment on your baby carriage.” 

e e o 
Generous 


Mr. H.: “Don’t you know that you should always 
give a woman driver half of the road?” 
Mr. J.: “I do, as soon as I find out which half she 
wants.” 
* ” e 


The Right Congregation 


“Folks,” said the colored minister, “the subject of 
my sermon dis even’ am ‘Liars.’ How many in de con- 
gregation has done read the sixty-ninth chapter ob 
Matthew?” 

Nearly every hand in the audience was raised imme- 
diately. 

“Dat’s right,” said his reverence, “you is just de 
folks I want to preach to. Dere is no sixty-ninth chapter 
ob Matthew.” 
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Rating Chart on Business-Like Attitudes in Bookkeeping 


This rating chart was prepared by Norman 
Michaelson of Santa Clara Union High School, 
Santa Clara, California. It is used in his book- 
keeping classes to let the students know the vari- 
ous points on which they will be measured. The 
teacher utilizes it by checking the points appli- 
cable to the particular student. 


1. INTEREST AND APPLICATION 


ene Indifferent and somewhat lazy 

vhebad Somewhat indifferent 

ciel Interested and diligent 

ee Works with diligence and enthusiasm 
‘intial Works continuously and enthusiastically 


4. INITIATIVE 


sana Pushes work through on own responsibility 
......Depends slightly on others 

......Needs direction and help in many cases 
.....-Must always be told what to do 


5- QUALITY OF WORK 


......-Highly inaccurate 

eee Often inaccurate 

are Makes occasional errors 
were Rarely makes mistakes 
......Almost never makes mistakes 


6. OTHER QUALITIES 


2. QUANTITY OF WORK A — SPEED C — Accuracy 
oneal One of the best we have had ......Extra fast ......Fxtra accurate 
imide Turns out a satisfactory amount .....-Above average ......Above average 
ccna Turns out a fair amount ...... Average .....- Average 


eueud Does just enough to keep up with class 


3. ABILITY TO MEET PUBLIC 
imauai Unusually successful 


eer Below average 
......Wery inaccurate 


“ane Below average 
.. Extra slow 


B — NEATNEsSS 


er Ingenious and tactful .....+-Extra neat 
eaneel Pleasant and courteous .....-Above average 
ore Neat .....-Average 
eee: Too hesitant and diffident ......Below average 
panel Likely to antagonize people . .Slovenly 








AON Nt NR aa en 


REVIEW and SUPPLEMENTARY practice sets 


for 
BOOKKEEPING 


You can obtain a wide variety of practice sets 








for supplementary and review purposes. Pos- 
sibly one of these sets will help you to finish 
the semester. Independent practice sets may 
be obtained to apply bookkeeping prin- 
ciples for the following purposes: radio store, 
professional man, commission business, furni- 
ture store, attorneys, realty company, auto 
dealer, departmental sporting goods store, and 


manufacturing. Write for more information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 





Cincinnati 





Chicago San Francisco 





i. 
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WANTED 










Address Replies € 


Mg,..<0050-*** P 
cE SHEE 
Creo Te AE Cincinnatl, 0. 
3 W.rou 


901-20 













POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced teacher and manager of business colleges 
wants position with good private school. Has success- 
fully taught all commercial subjects; also experienced in 
giving talks before high schools, contacting public school 
officials, and enrolling students. Has had experience in 
business office as secretary, bookkeeper, and office man- 
ager. Twenty-eight years of age; married. Available at 
once. Address, No. 112. 





Young man desires position in public or private 
school. State-approved commercial teacher with valu- 
able experience; A-1 field man. Fine personality; char- 
acter unquestionable. Prefers Pennsylvania or East. 
Available at once. Address, No. 113. 





WANTED: Teaching position by experienced lady- 
Has secretarial diploma; can furnish sosdibent references: 
Address, No. 114. 





Man wants commercial teaching position in private 
or public school. Has B. S. in Education and has done 
some graduate work in education. Has had fourteen 
years’ teaching experience. Can teach all commercial 
subjects including Gregg shorthand and insurance. Can 
give best of references. Can begin work at once. Would 
desire position near a university which offers graduate 
courses in education. Address, No. 115. 





Available April 1 — a nationally known writing master 
who will put any good school on the map through su- 
perior instruction and high-class skill. Will develop a 
‘better writing’’ atmosphere in school and community, 
and get results as a teacher. Address, No. 116. 





WANTED: Position by experienced woman teacher of 
shorthand. Gregg Normal graduate. Also teacher of 
Stenotypy. Address, No. 117. 





Position wanted by a md@rried man, 47, with twenty 
years’ experience in public and private schools and col- 
leges. Expert solicitor and successful manager. Will 
consider straight field proposition, or combination with 
teaching. Can build up your school. Available at once. 
C. E. Perry, R. 5, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





Man wants English or commercial teaching position 
in public school, private school, or college. College grad- 
uate; ten years’ teaching experience; five years’ business 
experience. Has some work toward Master's degree with 
Western Reserve University. Considered one of the best 
commercial teachers. Can teach all commercial work 
including Gregg shorthand and machine work. Any 
reasonable offer will be considered. Address, No. 119. 





Position wanted by a woman teacher having A. B. 
Degree. Ten years’ experience as a commercial teacher. 
Can furnish references. Qualified to teach Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 120. 





Commercial instructor, with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in business college work and five years’ office expe- 
rience, desires position with reliable business college. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Wife is excellent Cregg and English teacher and 


will teach too if there is an opportunity. Address, 
No. 128. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man wants commercial teaching position in public 
or private school or college; no soliciting. College grad- 
uate; ten years’ business experience, three years’ business 
college teaching experience, five years’ civil service expe- 
rience. References from school authorities and govern- 
ment officials. Can teach most commercial branches, 
but specialized in Gregg shorthand, commercial law, 
and civil service. Salary not under $1,000. Only Mary- 


aoe, ones of Columbia, or Ohio considered. Address, 
o. " 





WANTED: Position as instructor-executive-salesman 
with a substantial business school or college. Has favor- 
able personality; enjoys contacts with young people and 
parents; works with high school officials on friendly 
terms. Qualifications and experience in school promo- 
— are valuable. Available when desired. Address, No. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: A good commercial school that is on a 
paying basis or that can be put on such a basis. Will 
buy or lease but first must be given the chance to try it 
out as an employee-teacher, assistant manager, or 
registrar. Can teach any academic subject and all com- 
mercial subjects except machine shorthand; could do 
that in case of necessity. Address, No. 121. 





An experienced business college man, capable of 
managing and operating a commercial school, is inter- 
ested in a proposition from person desiring to lease or 
sell. Address, No. 122. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced solicitor-teacher; salary 
and commission; offered by a well-established school in 
the Middle-West. Address, No. 123. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


What would you give for a modern, outstanding 
school with very low overhead, in mid-western city of 
700,000? Need time and some money to promote a patent 
and two copyrights. Address, No. 124. 





FOR SALE: The only business college in a growing 
manufacturing city of 40,000. Owner retiring. Very low 
expenses. Hundreds of prospects. Excellent territory. 
Now making money, and enough students enrolled to 
pay the price asked. Will not consider lease and will not 
sell without cash or proper security. Worth $7,000. If 
sold soon, or before enrollment increases, will take $3,500. 
Price will be more later, as enrollment is increasing. 
Possession now or June. State in first letter the cash 
you can pay down. Address, No. 125. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher school in the South. Will 
sell all or half-interest or lease with option to buy. Will 
give easy terms. Expenses very low and business increas- 
ing. In good agricultural and industrial district. Ad- 
dress, No. 126. 





FOR SALE: A western school established in 1908. No 
competition in 150 miles. Equipment for 100. Living 
quarters, steam heat. and water included in $75 a month 
rent. Any reasonable price and terms by responsible 
person considered. Possession on or before June 1. 
Address, No. 127. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Comments from a Reader 


The following letter was received 
from Andrew J. Newman of the Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Newman’s remarks are 
based on the editorial by H. I. Good 
in the December, 1933, issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 


Your editorial in the December issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET has just come to my attention. 
I desire to comment on the ideas offered. Gener- 
ally, the ideas offered meet my cordial approval. 
A trend toward greater attention to the social 
studies in all education for business is certainly 
desirable. But more than that is at stake in the 
arrangement of any curriculum for business edu- 
cation offered to youth at any age. Care must be 
observed at all times that the course does not 
become so specialized as to omit the giving of 
work essential to the conversion of an undevel- 
oped and uncultured young person into a real 
personality of breadth, sympathy, and under- 
standing. Hence, more than an infusion of the 
social studies is required in each business cur- 
riculum. 


Some months ago I was asked to express an 
opinion on the reorganization of the commercial 
course in one of our larger high schools. The 
suggestion was offered that each student under- 
take to carry but one phase of the commercial 
work, that is, secretarial or accounting, not both. 
This work could be so arranged during the four 
years as to allow the student to take enough of 
the college entrance subjects to enable him to 


enter college later. This would assure him some 
broader education in any case. Further, it would 
keep open to the student the possibility of at- 
tending college later if he should want to do so. 

It appears to me to be a reasonable idea that 
the business education in the high schools of this 
country should prepare for admission to such 
education in the colleges of the country. After 
thinking over the matter from time to time for 
several years here, I am more than ever of the 
opinion that the colleges should not yield much 
of their entrance requirements in order to admit 
students to the business course. 

General observation will indicate that stu- 
dents who have taken the older combination of 
the sciences, mathematics, and languages prepar- 
atory to entering college have benefited largely by 
such education. Hence this value should be re- 
tained in the newer high school curricula. One- 
fourth of the time of a student throughout the 
four years of high school can be devoted to purely 
vocational education and yet prepare him for 
college admission. That would appear to be a 
reasonable balance between the two interests in 
life at that stage of his education. 

Many things in both theory and experience 
can be cited to support the proposal just made, 
but you are no doubt aware of them. I only add 
here that my contact with college students keeps 
me constantly aware of their inability to decide 
just what they desire to do with their lives even 
after reaching college. How unfortunate then to 
allow them to close the avenue leading to college 
at an age earlier than my acquaintance with them. 








Business Schools Show Increase 


The Dean W. Geer Company, a creative ad- 
vertising agency for business schools located in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, recently announced the re- 
sults of a national survey of private business 
schools. The study covered 150 business schools 
from which 101 replies were received. 

The summary indicates that there is a definite 
increase in business school enrollments and a 
marked increase in employment calls. Sixty- 
seven schools reported an increase in day school 
enrollment, averaging 41 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Fourteen schools reported a decrease, 
averaging 22 per cent. Sixteen schools reported 
no change. Four other reports were indefinite. 
Most of the schools that operate evening classes 
reported excellent increases. Of the 58 schools 
giving definite figures on employment calls in 
August, 1932, compared with August, 1933, the 
average number of calls was 18 in 1932 as com- 
pared with 28 in 1933. 


Ohio Business Schools 


The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, February 9 and 10, in the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Officers of the association are: President, S. E. 
Hedges, Canton-Actual Business College, Canton; 
Vice-President, F, J. Miller, Tiffin Business Uni- 
versity, Tiffin; Secretary, C. A. Neale, Hammel 
Business University, Akron; Treasurer, J. T. 
Thompson, Steubenville Business College, Steu- 
benville. 

The meeting will begin with registration at 
4:30 Friday afternoon. It will be followed by a 
banquet at 6:30 p. m. and business sessions ex- 
tending from 9:30 A. M. to 3:20 P. M. on Saturday. 

The Ohio Business Schools Association is an 
organization of operators of business schools in 
Ohio. The main topic for the meeting will be a 
discussion of the new N. R. A. code for business 
schools. 
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Most Modern Text with 
Balance Sheet Approach 


Prove to yourself that McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND ACCOUNTING (Third Edition) is the 
most modern bookkeeping text using the balance 
sheet approach. It embodies many refinements in 
modern pedagogy. It has these features: short 
chapters — three types of problems with each 


chapter — extra problems for individual differences 





. - of students — more and shorter practice sets — 
Third Edition “ . 
texts for single or double periods — achievement 


tests for establishing grades — optional work books. 


An examination of this text will prove to you that 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is the most modern text using the balance sheet 


approach. It leads the field of balance sheet ap- 
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Keep your students in step with 
the world; use the NEW — 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


by STAPLES and YORK 


























This vivid and interesting In the battle for human 


existence, the student is 






book drives home to the 


student the story of man’s shown the influence of 








progress — his battle geographic environment 





with nature —his_ eco- on man’s activities. He 


nomic victory. The stu- is shown how and why 





dent gets a living, roman- man has been able to 





tic picture of man’s ac- overcome some of these 
influences. MAN is the 


central figure. 











tivities in a changing 





world. 





The text is divided into 
the student the important New I934 three basic parts that can 
a / | erep 2 


The authors interpret for 












geographic facts. They be taught independently 
avoid dry statistics and irrelevant and in any sequence. You have 
facts. The student is always given a choice of three approaches. The 
areason. For every cause the stu- contents have been checked with 
dent is shown a definite effect. important state and city syllabi. 

















A wide variety of practice material is in- 
cluded. With each assignment text ques- 
tions are provided. At the end of each 
chapter the following types of other exer- 
cises are provided: (a) problems and proj- 
ects, (b) topics for further study, and (c) 
topics for class discussion. 
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